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HARPER’S BAZAR, 


with 
A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—#1 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a large variety of full-sized patterns, accompanied by tllus- 
trations and descriptions, of Spring Toilettes ; Tailor Gowns 
and House Dresses ; a superb double-page plate of Spring and 
Summer Wrappings, comprising Capes, Jackets, Mantelets, and 
Dust Cloaks ; Boys’ Clothing, ete., ete. 


THE ANNUNCIATION. 
See illustration ou page 29. 
\ 71TH grave eyes rapt in dreams of prayer, 
She sits alone within the room, 
Unheeding if around her there 

Be golden ray or deepening gloom. 
Her heart uplifted, silent, sweet, 

Her thought goes forth her Lord to greet 
And thus attent before the King, 

No sense of strangeness startles her 
When one from Heaven draws near to bring 

A sign to Heaven's worshipper. 

Hail Mary!” fills her soul with bliss, 
Hier tranquil years have waited this. 
Behold, a lily in his hand, 

A lily by the angels sown 
With fragrance from the deathless land; 

This lily, in God's garden grown, 
Salutes her purity, as white 
As robes the saints wear in God's sight. 
Oh, sacred grace of motherhood! 

Divinest thing beneath the sky, 

Whieh yet the heavens overbrood, 

The watching angels hovering nigh. 
Uuending rite of sacrifice, 

Costly beyond earth’s utmost price. 
‘*Hail Mary!” thrills each mother soul; 

Ere yet the life-beat faint and sweet, 
That shall not cease while ages roll, 

Each mother hears the glad repeat, 
And thenceforth, hallowed, dwells apart, 
Heaven's matchless liiy in her beart. 

Marcaret E. Sancsrer. 


LOVING ONE’S WORK. 

“TIVHE labor we delight in physics pain.” We have 

| heard this aphorism so often that its truth is 
lost in its triteness, and it ceases to impress our 
minds. But think a moment. What joy likely to 
befall the average human being compares with the 
joy of accomplishment, of successful invention, of 
duty undertaken with alacrity, carried forward with 
courage, and finished with satisfaction? We will 
not affirm that good work is never done unless the 
worker takes pleasure in the tasks assigned, for there 
may be a certain automatic precision, a mechanical 
facility, which will insure creditable results even 
when the work is regarded as drudgery. But we do 
not hesitate to insist that the best work must be 
crowned and garlanded by the hand of love, inter- 
fused and penetrated by the spirit of love, lightened 
and cheeved by the divine energy of love. 

To love one’s work is to go to it day by day with 
a certain élan,a conquering enthusiasm. To love 
one’s work is to regard it as oue’s own, not to be 
delegated to other hands, not to be slighted, not to 
be shirked. ‘To love one’s work is to put into it 
one’s life, not because of the wage it will bring, nor 
the fame it may win, nor the reward of any kind, 
tangible or otherwise, which may follow in its wake. 
The instant in which ulterior motives are admitted 
is the instant of degradation in work. The merce- 
nary spirit inevitably depreciates the quality of the 
deed done, whether the work be manual or intel- 
Jectual. 

Take, for example, the teacher in a primary school. 
If she bring to her class a genuine sympathy with 
children, and a sincere interest in their develop- 
ment, her work will be upon a high plane, and she 
will jift the children to her level. On the other 
hand, if her chief incentive to the pursuit of her 
calling be in receiving her salary, she will fail to in- 
spire her class by a noble ideal. Even the spelling 
and reading she teaches will be less desirably taught 
than in the room next hers, where the teacher who 
loves her work leads her little flock into the pleasant 
paths of knowledge. 

A great deal of misdirected effort in this blunder- 
ing world is due to the fact that people are com- 
pelled to engage in work which they dislike, when 
just around the corner, so to speak, is work which 
they might love. Ambitious parents decree that the 
lad who would make a painter, whose eye for color 
and form is true, or whose soul responds and fingers 
thrill to the vibrating chords of melody, shall in- 
stead enter a counting-room, and be apprenticed to a 
business for which he has no aptitude. Similarly, a 
boy who would succeed in farming or in the carpen- 
ter’s shop is destined to a liberal profession, aud 
compelled to undergo a long course of training for 
this, which, owing to his lack of fitwess, is almost 
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abortive in its results. Half the failures and de- 
feats in life may be attributed to the placing of the 
round peg in the square hole. Men and women are 
forced to work at that which they dislike, aud which 
does not enlist their highest powers, 

We ought never to forget, in our estimate of suc- 
cess as opposed to failure, that there is a higher 
standard than the merely material one. To succeed 
tinancially may be to fail morally, and in our ardent, 
pushing, commercial country we need constantly to 
set before our boys and girls the love of work for the 
work's own sake. The immortal words of Agassiz, 
when invited to undertake a certain enterprise, with 
the inducement that so doing would be financially 
very profitable, cannot be too often repeated — ‘‘I 
have no time to make money.” 

All noble work is consecrated work. It involves 
sacrifice, self-denial, pain; it requires endurance. It 
may be wrought in obscurity, and over its victories 
no song of triumph may be raised. But if the 
worker love it, and his toiling is hallowed by sincer- 
ity, by generous impulse, by unselfish devotion to 
others’ welfare, the work will be its own reward. 


A UNIQUE WOMAN'S CLUB. 


ESS than a thousand miles from New York is a wo. 
man’s club that is unique in its methods as well as its 
aims. The object of its members is to educate themselves 
in what is going on in the world, that they may be able to 
take an intelligent interest in the vexed questions of the day. 
This is the declaration of their raison détre: ** We want 
to know. We want to hear both sides of every question, 
and to decide between them for ourselves, from the woman's 
point of view. There is at present no source of honest in- 
formation open to us; we cannot depend on the newspapers, 
for they are hopelessly one-sided ; our husbands and brothers 
are likewise strongly partisan; books are too technical, and 
do not bear directly enough upon the issues of the day to 
instruct us.” 

In this dilemma they have evolved an admirable way to 
inform themselves. In addition to the usual woman’s club 
routine of papers and discussions by the members, they have 
instituted what they call “open days,” when members may 
invite as many guests as they like, men as well as women. 
On these occasions, which attract large audiences of the cit- 
izens, the club is addressed by a man—the best-informed 
on his subject, and the best-known as an advocate of it. He 
is brought from New York or Boston, or wherever he may 
be, and asked to explain his views as fully and broadly as 
he can, and—here appears the womanly wisdom—not to 
speak of, much less attempt to refute, those who disagree 
with him. Guests and members are allowed to ask ques- 
tions, which he may answer; but they also are required to 
ignore the opposition. 

Tn this way the club gets a clear view of one side of some 
point at issue, and at the next meeting they import a prophet 
of the Opposite opinions, and listen to him in the same im- 
partial way. 

This is the plan, and so far it is well carried out. The 
country is scoured for the best exponent of, say, ‘* protec- 
tion,” and then for the clearest headed advocate of ‘free 
trade.” No subject is tabooed; politics and religion, uni- 
versal suffrage. divorce, and the position of women—all are 
open to discussion in this tolerant spirit. 

The consequence is a wonderful awakening in a hereto- 
fore sleepy, aristocratic village. Women are roused as from 
the dead, and flock in crowds to join the club. When they 
began, there was hardly a woman in town who knew how 
to preside or conduct meetings; but women who never did a 
thing outside their own domestic and society realm have de- 
veloped unsuspected capabilities, and now, though less than 
a year old, the association has a broad and progressive con- 
stitution, and is well officered throughout. 

The leader of this movement—the soul of it, in fact—is 
herself a remarkable product of the century, deeply wise 
and utterly unworldly. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Miss VAN AUKEN was but a moment ahead of me to-day. 
I saw her on the steps as I turned the corner. She was, 
however, already in her accustomed chair when 1 came in. 
She held her hand out to me and said, smiling: ‘*1 am so 
ashamed of myself. What do you suppose I was on the 
point of saying to Professor Prodgers? That I had been in 
such a hurry i did not think I could ever get here to-day. 
And I had been so sure,” she said, turning again to the 
Professor ‘that nothing would ever induce me to say that 
thing. Every woman I’ve met this winter with an engage- 
ment to a has said it, and always with quick breath and 
sudden sinking into a chair, like an exhausted racer at the 

oal—just as you saw me to-day. But stich a week! Mrs. 
Moyne’s reading at the Lyceum, Mr. Riddle’s readings of 
Faust, and all the exhibitions and first nights. Then these 
boisterous winds at every turn in the street! With them at 
one’s back, one can’t help feeling in a hurry.” 

The Professor smiled, told us how the winds had beaten 
him, and asked for some tea. He says little of late. We 
think him thinner and tired, but he has no belief in illness, 
and denies it. He asked Miss Van Auken if, after all, she 
hed gues to hear Frederick Dougises on Haltl, on Monday 
night. 

Van Auken’s face was aglow in a moment. ‘Ob, 
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I was 30 sorry you could not go!” she said. ‘‘ Nothing I 
have seen or heard this wiuter, or ever in my life, I think, 
has been like it. Cooper Union was packed; and when 
Frederick Douglass, venerable, npble, and dignitied, eutered 
on the arm of Chauncey Depew, cau you i ne how they 
broke forth into one storm of applause? And Mr. Douglass! 
You felt nothing of the color, only of the greatness in him. 
He was so calm, so measured, so witty, too. And his whole 
style, his method, was so fine, so simple, so finished. There 
was nothing sensational about him either, not even when in 
speaking of his race he said, ‘Judge us not from the heights 
ou which you are, but from the depths from which we have 
risen.’ 

“You know he is seventy-four years old, and his voice 
seems tired sometimes, till he out suddenly with all 
the fire in it that they said swept audiences off their feet 
years ago. Of course Mr. Depew sat on the platform as 
master of ceremonies, and from looking at him I could tell 
ove secret of his popularity. As he listens he loses all 
consciousness of himself. He is almost the only story- 
teller I know who enjoys another man’s story without seem- 
jug to want to spring up with one of his own. 

** Tell you some of the witty things, dear Mrs. Van Twiller? 
I wonder if I could. -I laughed too much over them—we 
all did—and I have a little theory of my own that in laugh- 
ter there is a certain dynamic force. The air is cleared 
when the explosion is over, and recollection is dispelled. 
Then with Mr, Douglass, even more than his wit, one is im- 
pressed with his strength, with the nobility, the humanity, 
with the truth of this old-time slave. Ob yes! Colonel In- 
gersoll was brilliant too; but I did not like him. He had a 
great deal to say about not believing in a God who permitted 
slavery, and begged the colored people not to, but to think 
for themselves. 1 thought at first he must be talking about 
some stupid wooden idol; but then when I did understand 
and wonder aud think about it, I realized perhaps he could 
comprehend nothing greater. Yet they say he is so gentle 
at home! Mr. Depew got up after this, aud begged the col- 
ored people to remember that in spite of all the brilliancy 
of Colonel Ingersoll’s speech, wherever Christianity had ap- 
peared, slavery had disappeared, and that the great awaken- 
ing of the popular conscience of the North against slave-hold- 
ing had come from the pulpits. Oh! Professor Prodgers, 
I wish you could have heard that audicnce at this—the wild 
breaking forth. You felt exultation in it, and triumph. I 
shall never forget it as long as I live.” 

Brushes, looking about to see if by any chance Mrs. Clyte 
had returned, entered at this moment. e talked of nothing 
but Walter Crane before the Nineteenth Century Club on 
Tuesday night. Brushes had hoped to answer Mr. Crane, 
but Mr. Coffin had been asked. Mr. Coffin had said, so 
Brushes told us, that American artists really formed public 
opinion in matters of taste. Their enthusiasm had made 
French art fashionable, and now they might make their own 
so. Mr. Crane, in replying, wondered why they had not 
made beauty fashionable in our streets. 

The Professor was silent as they talked, but afterwards I 
heard him say to Miss Van Auken: ‘‘ My dear child, nothing 
men say changes the fact of God’s existence. Remember 
that. Aud I have noticed that most men who insist we 
shall vot believe in a Deity, also insist on being set up theim- 
selves as little household gods at home.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
A CENSUS OF MILLIONAIRES. 


N Charles Reade’s delightful tale Peg Woffington there is 
a starving poet who sits down to write u comedy in the 
midst of his starving family. Lavishing the whole wealth 
of his pen upon a stage banquet for his play, he not oly 
gives fish to his imaginary guests, but decides, after delibera- 
tion, to give them three kinds of fish, since three cost him 
no more than one. He only desists when his appetizing de- 
scriptions have roused the children to an unappeasable bun- 
ger; and though he reproaches them with absurdity in being 
hungry only three hours after breakfast, the poor things re- 
mind him that they ‘‘ had no breakfast for breakfast,” and 
thus silence him once more. One is often reminded of poor 
Triplet’s affluent bill of fare on reading the column of ** So- 
ciety News” in the Sunday paper—a column often edited, 
doubtless, by some anxious young woman, who never yet 
got beyond the door-step of the mansions she describes so 
reely—or on inspecting the lists of millionaires of different 
cities, perhaps compiled by some impecunious young journal- 
ist at so much a line. To him, as to Triplet, it costs nothin 
to double and treble the wealth of any of his neighbors; an 
these accounts generally show by the constant inaccuracy 
with which the very names of the favored ones are spelt that 
the whole affair is mainly guess-work, afterall. No matter; 
the reporter deals with it very generously, and the most 
verty-stricken youth who enters on this task usually ends 
in the spirit of that French statistician whom Horace Mann 
used to describe, a computer who, having made up the pop- 
ulation of a certain city to 9999, said, boldly, to bis associate: 
** Let us put it down 10,000! A man can never do too much 
for his country.” 

It shows the innate generosity of our natures that we all 
take a certain vicarious interest in the welfare of rich men, 
as we do iu that of public men. Just as two neighbors who 
themselves care little for politics will yet ardently discuss 
the personal affairs of Mr. Blaine or Mr. Cleveland, so the 
few very rich men whose names are widely known—for 
there is nothing more striking than the merely local charac- 
ter of this form of celebrity as compared with the wide- 
spread repute of politicians or literary men—are discussed 
by everybody with a sort of neighborly interest. When, a 
few years ago, a man of great wealth distributed his vast 
estate quite unequally among his large family, giving thirty 
millions to some, ten millions to others, but not more than 
ten millions to a daughter, there was a generai fecling of 
sympathy in rural homes for these comparatively disinher- 
ited young women, The feeling was that they had been 
brought up in every comfort, and with the habits of liberal 
expenditure, aud it was cruel now to turn each of them out 
into a cold world, as it were, with only a beggarly ten mill- 
ions to her name, It seemed as if contributions might very 

roperly be taken up for them in the Sundep-eshoots Yet 
t is not many years since a single million dollars seemed 
wealth almost fabulous, and I can recall when only one 
man in the neighborhood of Boston, for instance, was even 
suspected of possessing that amount. It is hard for us to 
recognize how recent is the period of vast wealth in this 
pe wD A gentleman told me not long ago that he could 
remember the time when he knew the owner of every pri- 
vate vehicle in the city of New York. 

It is very common to the publication of these 


lists of vast wealth as demoralizing to the community, and 
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as making people think of money only. But the love of 
riches is as old as the human race, and as widely spread, and 
it tells for as much in the savage nations, where wealth con- 
sists in flocks, herds, and human slaves, as in the civilized 


lands, where wealth lies in sheets of stamped paper, and is 
kept in safety-deposit vaults. But civilization gives many 
interests which are a counterpoise to wealth, and which the 


sav: does not know, and these interests compete with 
wealth, and in reality create a world quite apart from 
it. Science, art, literature, philanthropy, these are the 
prescribed antidotes to merely material interests, and the 

rsons are very numerous who, for the sake of these, will- 
ingly renounce the pursuits that lead to wealth. Coleridge 
refused the editorship of the London Morning Post, at a large 
sulary, because it would interrupt bis studies, and declared 
that to a literary man money, beyond a very limited amount, 
was a real evil. Agassiz would not lecture in Portland, 
even at a high price, because he was busy just then with 
certain especial researches, and ‘‘had not time to make 
money.” ‘The sons of prosperous men disappoint their 
fathers very often by preferring to become poor artists 
rather than rich merchants; their daughters refuse to make 
a worldly marriage, and prefer to wed a penniless army lieu- 
tenant, and go to live in camp in the Indian country. Make 
as large a census of millionaires as the most ingenious pen- 
ny-a-liner can devise, yet the world at large consists not 
merely of non-millionaires, but includes many who have de- 
liberately chosen some other path than that which leads to 
millions, because they liked some other life better. 

And as to the millionaires themselves, they consist among 
Americans of a class not to be found in other countries, an 
for whose likeness we must look back to that period when 
the English seamen, under Queen Elizabeth, spread them- 
selves over the habitable globe. Like them, our millionaires 
are the sons of adventure, rather than the devotees of mere 
wealth. The love of mere wealth is sorditi;“It saves every 
dollar, grudges every gift. But the impelling force of the 
American millionaire has a tinge of romance about it. His 
glory is to build a city with a wave of the hand, to “ swing 
a railroad,” to bridge great rivers and tunnel mountains, or, 
concentrating all these in one, to create some vast trust, or 
combination, or monopoly, by which a hundred separate en- 
terprises shall come under one head. Mere money-loving 
makes a man cautious, but it yields small results. Business 
men say that a man of that stamp will never get beyond a 
hundred thousand dollars; the man who would be a mill- 
jonaire must take great risks and achieve great results; in 
other words, he must put some imagination into his work. 
Commonly he is reduced to poverty two or three times ere 
his final success, and perhaps his family are, even after he 
has won it. Side by side with the newspaper list of mill- 
ionaires lying before me there is described the humble and 
frugal life led by the widow of a man whose name was 
more on men’s lips twenty years ago than that of any rich 
man in the country—a man whose costly monument, set 
round with marble statues, adorns the rural cemetery of his 
native town—a man whose word made or unmade the for- 
tunes of others, and who at last left his widow obscure and 
penniless in the world. How strange it would be if the 
census of millionaires could also include their horoscopes, 
and could thus exhibit to us in prophetic pictures what 
will have become of their wealth and themselves half a cen- 
tury hence! T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TAILOR GOWNS. 


ADIES'’ tailors who follow both London and Paris styles 

4 use the name bell skirt for all skirts that are lined 
throughout and are independent of a foundation skirt. The 
newest of the various skirts of this kind has the straight 
edges of two wide breadths lapped at the top in front to do 
away with the necessity for darts, and each breadth extends 
in a point upon the waist in an ornamental way. At the 
foot of the front an open space is left and a pyramid of the 
material is inserted there, and all these edges with the points 
on the waist are finished with some narrow braid, gimp, or 
jet passementerie. The two ample breadths extend plainly 
to the back, where they are cut in two points at the top, like 
those of the front, and fall below in a large box pleat. This 
skirt is part of a gown of blue serge. edged along the skirt 
front and points with narrow jet. For the waist the new 
miroir or looking-glass velvet is used in light green ground 
with reflections of blue on its surface. This is drawn down 
in pleats from shoulders to waist line, and a plastron between 
is crossed with many rows of the jet. The sleeves of blue 
serge have their fulness held in pleats at the top of the arm, 
falling thence in folds to the elbow, instead of going around 
the arm. This completes the dress for the house, but for 
the street a short sleeveless jacket is added of the serge, 
closely fitted, and edged with jet; when worn, this covers all 
the green waist except a vest-shaped space that is very effec- 
tive. 

Simpler tailor gowns of Cheviot, tweed, homespun, or serge 
have a very plain skirt and rather long jacket, with a belt 
crossing the back, the only waist being a blouse of shot su- 
rah or of washing silk. Fitted coat waists of other gowns 
are shorter than those usually worn, and are double-breasted 
or else single with a turned-over collar. The shawl collar 
without notches is preferred for such waists. Slender young 
women will wear princesse dresses of black or blue serge, 
glove-fitting, and fastened invisibly on the left side. The 
only ornament is a shallow round yoke of silk laid in small 
cross folds like tucks in front and back alike, and edged 
with jet passementerie in large round faceted stones amid a 
lighter lacelike design. A high collar band is covered with 
jet. The top of the sleeves is formed of a very large puff 
of silk reaching to the elbows, the wool fabric fitting the 
arm closely below, and extending in a point upon the silk 
puff. 

New dark blue serges have stripes of old-rose edged with 
lines of gray set two inches apart, while others have gray 
stripes half an inch wide, with a green line along one side. 
Crépons with mossy finish, all the new Bedford cords, and 
a nearly transparent alpaca brocaded with silk flowers are 
among tailors’ importations. New tweeds come in narrow 
stripes of very light colors. Cheviots are also in light tan 
and gray shades, with some novel blue and greens of palest 
colors. The serges are woven in very broad diagonals. 
Few checks are used, the preference being for stripes and 
plain goods. 

COATS AND CAPES. 

Coats largely outnumber the capes shown in tailors’ rooms. 
New coats retain their great length, and are mostly of tan- 
colored cloth. The Watteau coats and the sack back have 
already been illustrated. A box-coat fitted across the shoul- 
ders and hanging full below, with single-breasted lapped 
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front, is suggested for slight women, as the straight 
lines of the garment are royed when worn over 

hips. Another single-breasted coat is slo; a on 
sides in tho Seahlet Of gone detenconte, © filled out be- 
low in tront. A new Russian coat has a Watteau pleat in 
the back set in the middle seam of the skirt, and drawn up 
separately to the neck outside of a gold belt of galloon that 
secures the blouse effect. The sleeves are to wide 
wristbands banded wit galloon. Three gold ball buttons, 
with simulated. button-holes below, are set down each side 
of the front quite high on the chest, and similar buttons are 
on the wristbands. 

Capes of cloth are trimmed with lace—black, écru, or white 
—set on as a shoulder-cape or acollarette, or else applied flat! M 
to show the design, and richly ornamented with jet. All 
height on the shoulders bas disappeared for great breadth 

iven by full frills of lace, or by bows of ribbon, chouz, etc. 

he inevitable Watteau fold forms part of many capes, and 
in one instance this broad fold is in the front as well as the 
back. Shorter capes are demanded by young ladies, and 
are imported in velvet with cloth lining and hood, or else in 
very light cloth with vestlike front of mousseline de soie 
similar to those illustrated in the Bazar among Worth's 
models. 

Very stylish coats of tan cloth are slightly shortened, ac- 
cording to Paris taste, and are trimmed with a little collar- 
ette or shoulder-cape of lace, or of cloth fitted by shoulder 
seams, and gathered full and high at the end of these 
seams to go over the full sleeves. Other coats are fastened 
by er tabs of cloth, one set of tabs crossing ou the chest, 
the other below the waist. All coat sleeves are large enough 
to go on easily over the large sleeves of dresses. 





AT SPRING OPENINGS. 


At one of the largest ‘‘ openings ” of the spring, dresses of 
very light tints prevailed, rivalled only by those of the bright 
red shade, which promises to. retain the favor it bas had 







during the winter. A scarlet crépon dress with updrayed» 


pointed waist lapped in front is cut down about the @ 





ders and filled out with red chiffon (over the re? cilk Jining™ 
shirred in rows around the neck. Black curled siff 
ming with a heading of jet edged every part of the Waist 


and the large sleeves. The skirt, lined with red silk and bor- 
dered with the black trimming, has a gored front breadth, a 
wider breadth each side, sloped narrower at the back, while 
the back is made of a square of the wide crépon hung from 
one corner, bringing straight selvages next the slo side 
breadths. A second red dress of India silk with red figures 
was draped across the bosom, and had open-patterned black 
lace set on smoothly below; the skirt was caught up slightly 
on the left side. 

Many of the light dresses were of crépon trimmed with 
white open-patterned lace, used smoothly as a deep corselet, 
or else as a yoke and bertha, or, newer still, as a collaretie 
falling full from the neck, beyond the shoulders to the to 
of full sleeves. This white lace as a yoke on white silk, 
with a corselet or tabs of white satin ribbon, on a dress of 
écru crépon was one of the novelties of the opening. ru 
point de Génes lace was also much used, but is fast becom- 
ing hackneyed. A sky blue crépon with white Irish point 
corselet and cuffs is a charming youthful dress. White cré- 
pon is st trimmed with white curled silk imitating 
feathers, with a heading of crystal beads lined with silver. 

cru, beige, and sage green are the colors admired for 
light wool dresses. One of finely striped écru and blue cré- 
pon, overwrought with white in mossy effect, is combined 
with écru bengaline and trimmed with inch-wide écru rib- 
bon embroidered in Russian cross stitch in faded colors. 
The left side of the waist is of bengaline, and the sleeves 
have a great puff of bengaline reaching to the elbow, the 
close sleeves below being banded with the Russian em- 
broidered ribbon. A tablier of the striped moss crépon is 
draped in jabot folds up the left side to show a bengaline 
ray and is edged with the embroidered ribbon. Russian 
ace in écru and rich colors forms a belted blouse of a Félix 

dress with sleeves and skirt of gray-blue cloth. Ombré- 
striped brown and cream Bedford cord makes another taste- 
ful spring gown, with a shoulder-cape of white lace in large 
open design. A great novelty is a skirt of Suéde kid of 
greenish tint, with a large Robespierre coat of brocaded satin 
turned back with pink moiré revers; this has a gathered vest 
of mousseline de soie, with a fringed girdle of loops of 
metal ribbon and colored stones. The sleeves have gauntlet 
ee: of moiré with wide frills of white lace fulling over the 
hands, 

One of the prettiest foulard dresses is changeable blue and 
gray with large disks of grayish white and pink. The round 
waist has écru open lace falling as a collarette from the 
throat down in points over the puffed sleeves, and a folded 
ribbon belt of changing gray, pink, and blue tied in front 
with long ends. The clinging skirt is made full in the back 
by three breadths of foulard, each sloped nearly to a point 
at the top. 

In another room nearly filled with Pingat’s dresses is a 
shot surah, changing from green to brown, with a design of 
large-waved lines of white. The back is two princesse 
breadths shirred across at the line of the waist, and very full 
on the shoulders. . The waist front is pointed, with folds 
coming down from the shoulders to bust, and fulness below 
drawn down under a girdle of white Venetian lace. A lace 
plastron and collar and deep cuffs of lace are unlined. The 
sleeves are of great size. ‘The front of the skirt has two 
breadths with narrow side gores, and there is slight drapery 
on each hip. A second changeable surah of red with green 
has écru embroidery in a design like guipure for trimming. 
The novelty of this dress is the full sleeves carried up on 
the shoulders in a double box-pleated frill of the doubled 
surah to droop low on the sleeves. A band of the guipure 
extends down each side and across the foot, framing a 
square tablier. This dress, like most of Pingat’s gowns, 

a foundation skirt of taffeta silk, which is without a ba- 
layeuse, and is plain in every way. 

Street dresses of widely twilled vigogne made by Pingat 
are ¢xceedingly simple and tailorlike. The skirt, of two 
very wide bias breadths, with a seam down the front and 
back, bas six darts stitched at the top of the front and sides, 
and French gathers across the back, made of alternate short 
and long stitches. These are hung on an entirely plain silk 
foundation skirt, and are widely hemmed, with rows of 
black and gold soutache at the top of the hem. A jacket 
with fitted back, slashed at the short ends, and open fronts 
with revers and crenated collar, discloses a waistcoat of 
the vigogne, buttoned closely, and trimmed in military fash- 
ion with cross-rows of braid; this vest has a gilesia back. 
To be used in summer weather under the jacket, instead 
of the waistcoat, is a blouse of yellow crépe de Chine 
with two knife-p’ ated ruffles down the front, This design is 
made in green, g @y-blue,and navy blue vigogne. A gray- 

blue vigogne drv’s has a slashed cout buck, with a round 


front crossed with many rows of braid representing a corse- 
let, and finished at the throat with a narrow bow of the 
vigogne with long braided ends. 


RUSSIAN WAISTS. 


Soft vicufia wool waists imported from Russia are. of 
bright red, blue, or tan-color, with lengthwise stripes 
wrought in cross stitch. They are plain on the shoulders, 
lap to fasten on the left in front, and extend only to the 
waist line, where five or six narrow rubber bands are insert- 
ed to gather the fulness to the figure. The full sleeves are 
of the plain wool. Surah waists are made of wide stripes of 
rose, blue, and green together, with black cross-stitching in 
vines down each stripe, and plain black sleeves, with deep 
wrought cuffs. One of red, tan, and blue surah stripes, each 
three or four inches wide, has bright red sleeves. 

A very dainty blouse made in Paris is of white crépe 
de Chine, with a design of little gilt baskets heaped and 
rg over with red blossoms, This blouse is long enough 
to fall low on the hips, and is made full from a yoke of 
white point de Génes lace on a fitted lining of yellow silk. 
The mutton-leg sleeves are entirely of the white lace over 
yellow surah. The crépe de Chine is gathered to the yoke, 
and fastens invisibly on the left side; it is simply hemmed 
at the edge. A belt of white lace over yellow silk is four 
inches wide. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ReprERN ; JAMES R 
—— & Co.; E. J. Dennine & Co.; and B. ALTMAN 

Jo. 





































































































PERSONAL. 


THe ger Vice-Presidency of the Egyptian Explora- 
tion Fund, made vacant by the death of James Russell 
Lowell, has been filled by the election of George William 
Curtis to the place. There is a fitness, apart from other con- 
siderations, in the selection of Mr. Curtis for this honor in 
the fact that among a nation of admirers of Lowell, Mr. Cur- 
tis has” foremost in his appreciation of Lowell's real 
as an orator, diplomat, and man of letters. 

’ Tares sttOmg,-brilliant novel e Clo. 
a few months ago by Messrs, Harper 
y Mr Mrs. Kendal 












under the of Katherine 
note the dissimilar requirements of t 
those of the novelist in the wide va 
in the book and this drama. In either case, the dictum of a 
Boston critic is applicable that A Field of Tares possesses 
the power and fascination of Wilkie Collins’s best work. 

—Mr. Hardy’s now famous novel, Zess of the LD’ Urber- 
villes, is winning favor everywhere. In this country it hus 
already reached the third edition—a book that awakens 
thoughtful comment. A copy of Jess was ordered a few 
oH ago, through her literary agents, by the Princess of 

ales. 

—The entertainment given by Madame de Barrios at her 
house on the night of March 12th was notable as being the 
first time that a private opera by professional artists had ever 
been undertaken in this country. Ouly two other entertain- 
ments of this sort have ever been given, one by the Earl of 
Dudley, in Dngland, about ten years ago, the other by the 
Comtesse de Chambrun, in Paris, about a year since, and 
both these were in charge of Colonel Mapleson, who also 
managed the opera for Madame de Barrios. The opera was 
the third act of Faust, and the prima donna of the evening 
was Madame Laura Schirmer-Mapleson. This is her only 
public appearance this season. The other members of the 
company were selected from the Abbey-Grau Opera Com- 
pany, and the stage was arranged to be as nearly as possible 
the counterpart, on a small scale, of that at the Metropolitan 
Opera-house. 

—Lady O’Brien, the wife of the Governor of Newfound- 
land, is much interested in the wives and children of the 
men engaged upon that coast in the fishing industry, and 
has formes a small society to work up material into suita- 
ble clothing for her protégés. 

—The Queen of Denmark has the reputation of possess- 
ing more orders and decorations than almost any other wo- 
man royalty of Europe. She holds the Russian Red Cross, 
the English Order of St. John, the Hessian Order of the 
Golden Lion, the Spanish Marie Louise Order, the Portu- 
guese Order of Isabella, the Russian Order of Catharine, and 
is a Grand Commander of the Order of the Dannebrog. 
This last is a very high order, and is rarely conferred even 
upon sovereigns. Her husband holds forty-four foreign or- 
ders. 

—Mrs. Lucy Ridley, the colored woman who died recent- 
ly at the age of one hundred and nineteen, was the oldest 
person in New York. She was born in North Carolina, and 
was freed by the emancipation proclamation. 

—Madame Janauschek’s especial pets are two guinea- 
pigs, which were presented to her by the superintendent of 
the Zoological Gardens in Cincinnati. She has carried them 
about with her during the entire season, and allows them the 
free run of her rooms, 

—A graceful though untimely tribute was recently paid 
to Christine Nilsson by‘an admirer who had heard her sing 
‘The Last Rose of Summer.” At one o'clock in the morn- 
ing he rang her door-bell, and when the door was opened 
threw in a box containing a rose in gems inscribed, **The 
Last Rose.” 

—That anomaly a woman hermit may be found in Glynn 
County, Georgia, in the person of Miss Ann Piper, who has 
spoken to but three people in the past sixteen years. Al- 
though she lives within two miles of a railroad, she has nev- 
er seen a train, 

—An iuteresting feature of the recent celebration in Paris 
of the centenary of Rossini was the singing in her own home 
by Madame Alboni of selections from the great masicr’s 
works. She was his only pupil, and was known as the great- 
est contralto of her time. She had ceased to sing in public 
before his death, but consented to sing with Patti at his fu- 
neral the “Quis est Homo?” from his Stabat Mater. That 
was in 1868. She is now sixty-eight years old, and declares 
she has sung for the last time. 

—Sofia Gregoria Hayden. the architect of the Woman's 
Building of the Columbian Exposition, is not a native of the 
United States, as is generally believed. She is a Chilian 
by birth, the daughter of Elecena Davala, a Peruvian of Span- 
ish descent. Santiago was her birthplace, and in appearance 
she shows her Spanish ancestry. 

—Mrs. Maria Love is a peng figure in the new 
mining camp at Crude, of which so much has been heard 

lately. She is a widow with a large family of children, and 
in her real-estate operations at Crude has displayed a clever- 
ness and insight which bid fair to make her a wealthy wo- 
man. She is honored and liked in the cump, aad has never 
been shown the least discourtesy. 
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A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD 


XX rH} OLDEN LADIES OF OLD 
VENICE 1.) 


f be \ tian painters of the sixteenth 
centur t depict the contemporary 

of her d ally life. In 
the com! yr f Veronese and in the ro 
mantic idyls of Giorgione and Bonifazio the 
idealized or presented 
vith t vided nobleness of allegory. Titian 
Palma Vecch Paris Bordone, Pordenone, 
in an ideal world, peopled, it is 


types reproduced from living V« 


" : ften of marvellous beauty, 

I alw represented in conditions devoid 

intimacy of dail’ life Titian, like 
Giovanni Bellini, does not push his investi 

ga ns of the home life of his feminine 

models beyond their dressing-room, and he 

i nt with a colorist’s vision 


yf their radiant blond beauty, as he was in 


the case of the Venetian lady reproduced in 
our engraving on page 245 
from a picture in the Uffizi 
Ga y at Florence entitled 

Ve e corica 

\ the Vénitiennes of 
t ent 1 elgh 
t f \\ know 
a 4 it them inks t Lin 
goss und a of con 
temporary chroniclers th 
native and re thanks to 
St lL) er wl published 
I c in 1650: thanks to 
the w y Pr ent De Bros 
§ who studied their man- 
ners sage ind intrigues 
in 1739; thanks to Goldoni, 
(022 Casan 1, and a doz- 
en vers; and thanks to the 
sim pictures of Guardi 
and esnecially of ta e of 
i n yrrer Gallery 
at \ » Modern, 80 wit 
tily observed, so amusingly 
evocative, and so cloquently 
denunciative of the frivolity 
and ixu ol be existence 
of | ( item poraries 

The traditions of the lux 
ul f Venice dated from the 
ear.iest days of the republic, 
when, in spite of the decrees 
ordaining modest equality of 
life and ime, Byzantine 
fashiot wiuaily crept in, 
and rema l the lagoons 
longer than in wny other 
Italian state Ma Greek 
pri f t ime t vy enice to 
be the wives of doges; many 
Ve sn pat lans were sent 
as envoys to the court of 
Byzantiu snd so Oriental 
civilization pen trated to the 
Piazza of St. Mark's, and 
transformed manners, insti 
tutions, and stume. The 
wife of Doge Domenico Sel- 
vo (1071), daughter of Con 
stantine Ducas, Emperor of 
Constantinople, and the last 


‘ the trreek princesses Who 


came » Venice, brought 

with her habits that made a 
deep npr m upon het 

contemporar and exceed 

ed all that had hitherto been 

seen in iptuous magnifi 
cence Sli washed herself 

ouly vith ited Waters 

pe rfumed her Dod y and 

freshened her face with dew 

tha her slaves t every 

morning to gather from the 

petals of flower The old 

ch rs ment the fre 

qu a tie riety t 

do perfumed gloves 

and met ind also 

the ( ICKS 

wi ey 

food nouth 

Neve ie en t not 

for rat th 1 Venetians 

the vig ind bold sall 

who made the greatness of 

the repu attached an 

idea of sin to this immoder 

ate luxury, and it was not until Venice be 
came very rich and very near the beginning 
of her decline that the spirit of Oriental soft 
ness began to triumph unopposed. In the 
day fth ndor of Venice all was parade, 
bouquets, and feasts. Marriage itself was a 
sort pub fete Molmenti, in his admi- 
rable udy of Private Life at Venice from 
the Earliest Times until the Fall of the Re- 
publ represents the marriages as being 
genera ed without the intervention of 
the pa s chiefly interested. Magnificently 
attired, surrounded by friends and relations, 
amidst th ise of compliments and music, 
the brick ulked up to the altar, perhaps 
without having the slightest feeling for the 
bridegroom This absence of affection in 
marriage, which was treated as a matter of 
convenience and of amour propre, was the 


first germ of the dissolution of the family 
and of the decadence that followed. In the 
memoirs of the time there is much talk about 
the fétes, tournaments, balls, and fine cos 
tumes occasioned by a marriage, but there is 
little or nothing said about the love, the mod 
esty.or the beauty of the bride. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


In the sixteenth century the souvenir of 
the austere generations born of the Crusaders 
was almost entirely lost. Art and good taste 
were the honored guests of the republic, and 
the munificence of the rich was not confined 
to the building of palaces and the embellish- 
ment of family and domestic ceremonies. 
They were prodigal for the public benefit 
also. Balls, theatrical representations, and 
gorgeous fétes were the order of the day in 
grand saloons,whose walls were covered with 
gold, with tapestries, and with the famous 
mirrors of Murano, and whose lustres illu- 
mined the splendor of silks and velvets, the 
brilliancy of jewels resting on painted necks, 
and the ruddy strangeness of ineffable coif- 
tures 

An old chronicle says that “in 1433 more 
than six hundred Venetian women are in the 
habit of going out dressed in silk, gold, sil- 
ver, and precious stones, so that it is a maj- 
esty to see them” (che é una maestd vederle). 
In the sixteenth century gold brocade, pearls, 
satin, ermine, and sable were worn daily, as 
being the only materials worthy to adorn 


party-colored, trimmed with gold, and with 
ornaments of pearls, precious stones, and 
with letters and monograms on the bosom.” 

Such are the Venetian women we see in 
the pictures of Carpaccio and Gentile Bel- 
lini, clad in rose-colored stuffs, the short 
bodice glistening with jewels, and the shoul- 
ders bare, the chemise of the finest linen, 
sleeves of cloth of gold or of silver. 

It does not come within our design to trace 
the transformation of Venetian manners or 
the decadence of Venetian morals, which were 
bad enough, it appears, already in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. We ay 
note, however, one or two ints whic 
found, perhaps, an echo in the fine arts. The 
austerity of family life, we read, was troubled 
by the growing desire for changing pleasures, 
fostered by the facility with which beautiful 
slaves could be procured in the markets of 
the East. In the backgrounds of the pictures 
of Bellini and of Carpaccio, and in the back- 
ground of Venetian existence itself, we see 
these figures of men and women without & 
fatherland who were brought to the lagoons 





CATHERINE CORNAKO.—Ferom tue Porrgart sy Trrian 


Venetian beauty. All this splendid existence 
of fétes, ceremonies, and triumphs we see in 
the engravings of Vecellio and of Goltzius, 
and in the works of the great painters. No 
nation in modern times equalled Venice in 
the rapid transformation and the richness of 
its fashions. France alone in the eighteenth 
century vied with Venice, but without dis 
playing either as much splendor or as much 
invention 

Silk, velvet, fustian, and camlet were the 
great materials for gowns. The finest for 
eign fashions were studied and adapted to the 
native taste; for when the Venetians achieved 
power and wealth, and came into contact 
with the other Italian states, they gave up 
their Oriental modes, and accepted those of 
France, Germany, and Spain, which were 
then current. Thus we find Dante regretting 
the chaste and simple habits of old Florence, 
and Jean Villani reproaching the women of 
his day with their “ornaments of crowns 
and garlands of gold and silver, pearls and 
precious stones, nets and interlacements of 
pearls, and other elegant and costly coiffures, 
their vestments made of different stuffs, 


by strange events. Although punished by 
the laws dating from the earliest days of the 
republic, traffic in slaves continued until the 
end of the sixteenth century, and contracts 
are to be found in the archives from the 
twelfth century until that date, nearly all 
drawn up by ecclesiastical notaries; for un- 
til about 1600 all the notaries were priests. 
There even came cargoes of slaves to Venice, 
where they were sold by auction on the Ri- 
alto with the secrecy that surrounds the sale 
of the cargoes of Cirgassians and Georgians 
that one sees arrive at Constantinople in our 
own days. The slaves brought to Venice 
were, for the most part, Russians, Tatars, 
Mingrelians, Bosniacs, Greeks. Circassian 
and Georgian maidens of from twelve to six- 
teen years of age, sana omnibus suis membris, 
infirmitatibus et magagnis tam publice quam 
occultia (contract dated October 7, 1368, 
quoted by Molmenti), were sold in the four- 
teenth century for forty, fifty, and sixty gold 
en ducats. 

The history of Venice, until the days of 
decadence approach, speaks only of wars and 
victori 4, of treaties of peace and treaties of 
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commerce. In the glorious events which 
made the Venetians the most energetic and 
heroic people of the Middle Ages the names 
of women do not appear. So long as the 
Venetians remained at their counters on the 
Rialto, never losing sight of the maps of the 
most distant Orient and of the coasts of the 
Atlantic painted in the portico of San Jacopo, 
their women staid at home, and having no 
other occupation, they made a study of the 
arts of the toilet. The solemn fétes of the 
republic gave them a happy occasion for 
meeting and displaying their luxury. In 
these ages of splendor it is rare.to find a wo- 
man of any intellectual superiority. The 
average Venetian patrician looks smiling and 
happy with the chaste felicity of a matron. 
Sansovino remarks that the great ladies of 
Venice were continually trying the most ca- 
pricious novelties in coiffure, with a view 
to setting off advantageously their beauty, 
which was remarkable amongst al! the Italian 
types of beauty. So we see them in the pic- 
tures of Veronese and Titian, the beautiful 
Venetians of old still living in their pom- 
pous costumes or in their daz- 
zling nudity, grave matrons, 
simple bourgeoises, sensual 
courtesans, with their blond 
hair, snowy bosoms, regular 
and soft features, full and 
rosy cheeks, thick red lips, 
calm eyes, and a singular- 
ly fascinating expression of 
tranquillity and nobleness. 

On the one hand we have 
the patrician lady, charm- 
ing and gentle creature, of 
whom a pleasing type is 
Catherine Cornaro, a rare 
beauty according to contem- 
porary estimation, who, to 
serve the ambitious ends of 
her uncle and of the republic, 
of which she became the 
adopted daughter, was mar- 
ried to Jacques Lusignan, 
King of Cyprus. Being left 
a widow, Catherine was 
forced to abdicate in favor 
of the Venetian Republic, 
which thus became possessed 
of Cyprus in 1489. In the 
same year Catherine was re- 
ceived at Venice with great 
honors, and the castle of 
Asolo, in the province of 
Trevise, was assigned to her 
as a residence. There she 
forgot her diadem, and 
charmed her leisure by liter- 
ary pursuits, the luxury of 
fétes, and the magnificence 
of a court frequented by il- 
lustrious visitors of all kinds 
The features of Catherine 
Cornaro have been trans- 
mitted to us by Giovanni 
Bellini and by Titian; and 
her relative, Bembo, who 
afterwards became cardinal, 
has immortalized in his dia- 
logues called ‘Gli Asolani” 
the delightful life of Asolo, 
and the memory of the 
charming queen who was its 
mistress. The costume of 
this lady as she appears in 
Titian’s picture in the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence is sin- 
guiarly sumptuous. The 
hair, arranged in short reg- 
ular curls around the face, 
hangs down the back in a 
long braid intertwined with 
pearls. A richly jewelled 
golden crown binds the head, 
and is surmounted by a veil 
hanging over the shoulders. 
The robe of simple cut, but- 
toned down the front, is fixed 
with a brooch at the point of 
thedecolletage,and the wrists 
are bound with jewelled gal 
loon. Over this gown, in 
place of the mantie of the 
feudal ages, is worn a sort of 
caftan or over-tunic, open at 
the front, made of a gorgeous- 
ly brocaded Eastern silk, and 
bound with broad bands of 
passementerie studded with 
great pearls 

Equal in social importance, in luxury, in 
accomplishments, and in honors with the 
matron is the courtesan. Women of pure 
morals and enlightened mind were esteemed 
still, but the charm of the others was power- 
ful, and the necessity of defending them 
selves caused the Venetian honest women to 
neglect nobler qualities, and cultivate only 
more frivolous or more voluptuously useful 
ones. So gradually we come to the Venetian 
woman of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the woman of the age of decadence, 
when life was a perpetual carnival, com 
posed of balls, concerts, promenades, witty 
conversations, gallant intrigues, easy loves, 
liaisons unmade as quickly as they were 
made, ruinous luxury, and joyous meetings 
of all kinds. In those days Venice was stili 
the home of art and taste; the palaces were 
enriched with prodigious inventions in stuc- 
co and carved wood; new furniture of splen- 
did fantaisie was invented to adorn the halls, 
whose ceilings were enriched with the gay 
and brilliant groups of Tiepolo. The ma- 
jestic patrician ladies, who in the days of 
the greatness of the republic went out rarely, 
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and wore their most gorgeous apparel only on the occasion 
of some public ceremony, were now seen in the streets all 
day, shopping and paying visits, while on the clear summer 
nights they walked on the Piazza and along the mole, accom- 


panied by admirers and 
long - haired sigisbées, 
By that time the origi 
nality of Venetian taste 
had disappeared. At the 
end of the seventeenth 
century French wigs 
were introduced, and 
the fashions for women 
likewise came from 
France, the novelties 
being displayed in the 
Merceria every year on 
a manikin, the appear 
ance of which was the 
great event of Ascen 
sion day, or of La Sen 
sa, as the Venetians call 
it. The toilet, feasting, 
flirting, and amateur 
theatricals were the 
chief occupations of the 
artificial and luxurious 
society of decadent 
Venice. Every palace 
had its theatre, and all 
aspired to become per- 
fect comedians. Hence 
it came about that the 
most important person 
ages in the republic 
were the dancing-mas- 
ters, whose business it 
was to regulate the 
niceties of salutations 
and courtesies, and to di 
rect the mise en scéne of 
the frivolous and ele- 
gant comedy of daily 
life. In one of Longhi's 
delightful pictures in 
the Correr Museum we 
see the dancing-master 
at work, and with this 
artistic visicn of Venice 
in 1750 we will talre our 
leave of a subject wich 
to pursue further would 
be both unedifying and 
fastidious. 


BIRD-LORE. 

BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
V.—HIS PRIVATE 
APARTMENT. 
TS cage is the bird’s 

private apartment, 
and to make him happy 
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THE DANCING-LESSON.—By Loneut. 


it must be as well suited to his needs, as comfortable and 
convenient, as our rooms are for us 

The first point to be considered is the kind of cage to se- 
The indispensable quality, in my opinion, is that it 
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shall be entirely of metal, without a particle of wood except 
the perches. The reason for this preference is that wood is 
hard to keep sweet, and is a harbor for vermin, while cages 
of wire, with zinc trays, may be scalded and wiped dry in a 
moment. No insect can escape destruction, and there is uo 
dampness or odor as from wet wood. 

If but one or two birds are kept, and something very fine 
is desired, beautiful cages may be bought of brass wire with 
zinc trays. These are rather costly, however, and if acheaper 
one is decided upon, a very good plain cage in large sizes 
is made of iron wire, with suitable tray, and the whole paint- 
ed, the upright wires one color, and the tin stays, of which 
there are three or four, according to size, in a contrasting 
color. The best, and the most becoming to birds of what- 
ever hue, is white for the upright wires and some dark color 
for the stays and corner posts. 

This cage has a wire bottom, which, when the tray and 
perches are removed, acts like a door with a hinge, and may 
be shut up within the cage. This arrangement makes it 
possible to pack the cages, which are made in three or four 
slightly differing sizes, in nests, and is a great convenience 
in putting them away. At the same time the wire bottom 
is a safeguard when the tray is removed to be cleaned. In 
every way I have found these cages most convenient 

The size is the next consideration. Dealers will tell you 
that to make a bird sing he must have a small cage. I have 
certainly proved this to be a mistake in my own house. I 
never have a small one, and my birds sing as much as any 
one could desire. I should never put a bird, who was not to 
be let out every day, into a cage smaller than the conven- 
tional ‘‘robin cage” of the stores. Birds like large rooms, 
with space to flirt their draperies, as well as we do, and, what 
is almost as important, they do not wear off their feathers 
rubbing against the wires, as they do in cramped quarters. 


“"Tis but a little rnetic cage 
That holds a golden-winged canary,” 


is poetical and pretty, but it is not practical, and to be prac 
tical is most important when we are arranging for the com- 
fort of our captives. 

When the cage I have described comes from the dealer, it 
usually has three small perches—one across each end just 
above the tray, and a third lengthwise, about half-way to 
the top. It will also be furnished with two small dishes, 
fastened on the outside, and reached through a round open- 
ing in the wires 

To prepare it for use, the first thing is to remove the 
dishes; they are too small for any bird bigger than a canary, 
are not readily found by a bird not born to cage life and are 
troublesome to clean. Two new perches must be provided 
for the upper part of the cage. For these, which the bird 
uses most of all, get two sizes of dowelling, one perhaps half 
an inch in diameter, the other three-quarters of an inch, 
Dowelling may be bought in three-foot lengths at house- 
furnishing stores in the city, and of carpenters in the coun 
try, and is convenient for several purposes in a bird-room. 
The two upper perches should be made of different sizes, to 
avoid cramps in the feet, which are caused by the use of 
perches too small, or all of one size. Fasten these in place 
by cutting a rather deep notch in each end. 

Throw away the long middle perch, and make another 
one of the dowelling to go across half-way down, and exact 
ly in the middle, coming thus over the door, Now these 
cages are somewhat elastic, and a notched perch will occa 
sionally fall doWn from the middle of the cage, so this one 
must be fastened differently. I make it secure by cutting it 
square off, just long enough to fit loosely between the tin 
stays on which ‘it is to rest, and then driving straight into 
each end a large-headed tack, about two-thirds of its length. 
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When this is slipped into its place, the tacks 
rest on the strip of tin, aud the heads keep 
it in 

Perches arranged thus, all the same way, 
across the cage, are more convenient for a 
bird, and « great pleasure also, ashe will show 
by his constant use of them in all sorts of live 
ly frolics 

The perches being placed, dishes for the 
bird's use must be procured. I prefer the 
open straight-sided cups that are found in 
about two inches in diameter 
and one and a half deep; but if a bird scatters 
his food, you will need another kind. The 
best is a dish of the size mentioned, with a 
tlat cover, in which are three holes, perhaps 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. The 
bird gets his food through the holes, while 
the cover prevents his scattering This must, 
however, be watched, for if he eats mocking- 
bird food, be will dig a hole under each 
opening, and be unable to get more. You 
must look out that the cover is removed 
when the food gets too low, or turned a little, 
so that he can dig new holes. These two 
dishes should be placed in two corners of 
the cage, and so near the wires that they will 
under him in any of his ordinary 
positions on the perch 

It is a good plan, if the cage is over a car 
pet, to keep the food from falling out by a 
screen, three inches high, of smooth white or 
buff paper woven between the wires, and ex 
tending four or five inches each way from 
the corner where the cup stands. If he in 
clines to spatter, get a deeper cup, shaped 
like a glass tumbler, perhaps one and a quarter 
inches in diameter. From this it is hard to 
throw anything 

These directions are for medium-sized and 
large birds; for a canary, or a bird of its 
inches, a dish outside, into which he must 
thrust his head, is not objectionabie 

The tray should be covered with a quarter 
inch or more of clean bird gravel, not a bit 
of paper with a little sana sprinkled on. It 
18 Important, too, to scatter over it something 
the bird is fond of—for a canary, or other 
seed-eater, a few hemp seed; for an insect 
eater, a meal-worm or a few berries. The 
object of this is to have the bird tramp 
around in the gravel, and so to keep his feet 
clean and in good condition. In the cage 
of a canary and other finches should always 
he hung a piece of cuttle-fish bone 

The cage made ready, the next thing is to 
decide where it shall be placed, and here one 
cannot be too particular. It must not be so 
near the window as to feel the breeze that 
comes through cracks around it, and yet it 
should be near enough to enjoy the light these 
little fellows need. It must not be so low 
that the window can be opened directly upon 
the bird, nor so high that he will get all the 
hot air in the room. If the cage is small, 
and can be hung, put a bracket at one side 
of the window, so that he will hang near the 
casing, and several inches or a foot back 
from the glass. The best place is just above 
the middle of the window, with the crack 
between the sashes made tight in winter, 
either by pasting paper over it or calking it 
with the same. If there is no other window 
in the room, and that must be used for venti- 
lation, it may be made safe by laying a closely 
folded towel or woollen cloth over the crack 

Always see that the shade is high enough 
to let the bird look out, yet be careful that he 
is not left to bake in the hot sunshine. If he 
must hang in the sun, always provide an 
awning for him. 

If the cage is too large to hang, a bracket 
may be put up for a shelf to rest on. One 
end should come up flush with the window 
casing, so that the bird can look out. Wheth 
er there are a.dozen cages in a room or only 
two, care must be taken that the upper 
perches of all are about the same height in 
the room, A bird nearly always sleeps on 
his upper perch, and he will be miserable if 
he sees another one higher than himeelf. I 
measuré with a tape line, and make all con 
form to the highest 

The cage must alwavs be in the light part 
of the room, and near, as I have said, but 
not against a window. It should neither be 
next to the heater to get hot air, nor near the 
floor to get cold air. About level with your 
own head when standing is a good height 
for a cage 

If yeewant your bird to go out in sum 
met, “hang the cage in the shade, and not 
against a house where the sun has heated it; 
a brick wall becomes like a hot stove after a 
few hours of beating sun, and a bird will 
suffer greatly if hung against it. He must 
never be set in the window to get the dranght 
always there, but he may be hung below or 
one side of the window on the outside, if that 
side isshady. The best place is under a piaz- 
za roof, or against the trunk of a tree, if no 
cats are about 

A bird that is let out is sometimes trouble- 
some about getting into the cage of another, 
and insisting upon staying. To remove him 
without catching him—which it is always 
undesirable to do—take the food and water 
dishes from the cage he is in, without start- 
ling him; close the doors of all other cages 
except his own, in which put his dishes and 
any dainty he specially likes. He will soon 
get hungry, and leave the provisionless apart- 
ment, very likely flying to the top of his own. 
Here he can look down and see the feast 
spread, a temptation generally irresistible, 
and in a few minutes the door may be shut 
upon him 

I never had but one bird who would stay 
out and starve rather than go home, and that 


bird stores 


not be 





was a Brazilian cardinal. Hedid not appear 
at all discontented, and: he seemed just as 
happy, when not let out at all; but once out, 
he had a rooted dislike to having adoor shut 
upon him, and a vagabondish way of for- 
aging upon his neighbors. He would stay 
contentedly in another bird’s cage all day 
When I wanted to get him home, I sat at 
my desk, with my back turned to him, with 
a small hand-glass in which I could see him. 
Yet even when I held his door-string in my 
hand, he would dash into his cage, snatch a 
morsel, and out again before IT could slacken 
the string as gently as I wished, not to have 
the door close with a spring and startle him. 
Sometimes it required three hours of con- 
stunt watching to get him home. . 

I could not bear to keep him shut up when 
others were out; it was not safe to let him 
stay out all night, and I could not give so 
much time to catching him. So, although he 
was interesting, I gave him away, where it 
was thought he could be out all the time. 
He was for a while, but he proved so exceed- 
ingly troublesome that at last he was shut in 
for good, and passed a happy summer in a 
cage on the piazza, carrying on music matches 
with bluebirds and robins, singing from 
morning till night, and apparently having 
just as good a time as when he was out every 
day 

The daily care necessary to keep a cage in 
order and sweet will be explained in a com- 
ing chapter on a bird-room. 

A point that I consider important is that 
a bird shall have his cage to himself; it is 
none too commodious for him. Unless I 
have a pair, or two of the same kind, I never 
put two together. Even then I watch to see 
that one does not tyrannize over the other. 
Birds are surprisingly like people, and ‘‘ love 
of rule” is by no means confined to our 
branch of the animal kingdom. If it is ne- 
cessary to have two occupy the same cage, it 
should always be furnished with two sets 
of food and water dishes. That is the very 
least one can do for their comfort 
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A Parlor Comedy, 

BY W.G. van TASSEL SUTPHEN. 

CHARACTERS REPRESENTED: 
Mr. Weiiwweton Weires. Mra. Wensaneron Weitrs. 
Jasven Sivuree, M.D. Miss Marsony Weitere 
Mr. Cuanues Kivestanp. Barxen, a Sootman. 
Scene.— The library in Mr. Welles’s house. 

Dr. Slymper és discovered. 

Dr. 8. (throwing his hat and gloves on the 
table). Confound it! Hang it!! Dash it!!! 
What infernal luck! I ventured a month 
ago to take a short and well-earned vacation, 
in the fond assurance that my practice was 
in safe hands. I return to find my most val- 
uable patient unexpectedly recovered, and 
actually married, and off on his honey-moon. 
Oh, those widows! I warned him against sit- 
ting in a draught, and allowing his feet to 
get wet, and a hundred other things, but I 
didn’t say anything about widows. It was a 
fatal mistake. And then his complete recov- 
ery! How that could have happened, I can’t 
imagine. Perhaps he forgot to take the med- 
icines I left for him. (Laughs cynically.) I 
laugh, but it is no amusing matter to me. 
With no Mr. Wellington Welles to prescribe 
for, and, worst of all, with no more ten-dollar 
fees from Mr. Wellington Welles, the future 
doesn't look very bright for Jasper Slymper, 
M.D. Welles ought to be ashamed of him- 
self. A widow with a grown-up son, and he 
with a grown-up daughter! It’s positively 
disgraceful! 

Enter Barker. R. 

Dr. 8. (anxiously). Well? 

Bar. Mr. Welles, sir, and Mrs. Kingsland 
—I should say Mrs. Welles—are out riding. 

Dr. 8. You mean driving, don’t you? 

Bar. (with an injured air). T'ope I appre- 
ciate the distinctiveness, sir. I said riding— 
on ‘orseback 

Dr. 8.{in much concern). 1s it possible that 
my dear friend has been rash. enough to en- 
counter such an unnecessary risk? Speak- 
ing solely from my professional stand-point, 
I cannot but consider it an indiscretion, and 
a grave one. 

Bar. Mr. Welles has been in fine 'ealth— 
ever since you left. 

Dr. 8. (annoyed). No one would be more 
delighted than myself to believe that such 
were the case. Appearances thongh—you 
understand what I mean. To the unprofes- 
sional eye—but never mind [ Sighs. 

Bar. (confidentially). Beggink your par- 
dink, but Mr. Welles has carried on hawful. 
Not a pill has he taken from the day you 
went away. He glared at me ’orrible when I 
went to take his temperature as usual the 
next morning, and ‘eaved the pulsometer out 
of the window with a remark which no gen- 
tleman —I speak plainly—no gentleman 
would hemploy. 

Dr. 8S. (amde). 1 may be able to use this 
fellow. (Aloud.) Barker, 1 may say that I 
have always taken an interest in you. You'll 
excuse my saying so, but you certainly speak 
and act above your station. 

Bar. \'ope, sir, that I know what is be- 
comink to it. 

Dr. S. Has it ever occurred to you that an 
accidental circumstance may have had a great 
deal to do in determining the humble station 
of life to which you have been called? Now 
I wish to speak cautiously, and mind I don't 
promise anything, but I may say that some 
years ago Lord Huntingtower, infant son of 
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thé Marquis of Shropshire, was kidnapped. 
The child had ~— eyes, Prat sb per at 
em! 


Dr. 8. We mustn't attach too much impor- 
tahce to trifles, but come now, what do you 


know of your paren ? 
Bar. (diffidently). Sothink, as ‘eaven is 


my ‘elp, but I have always believed that I 
was the son of—er—person named Barker, 
who lived in Tenter Street, Little Moorfields. 
She was—er—a dealer in small harticles. 

Dr. 8. (bruaquely). Peddied pins and nee- 
dies, you mean. 

Bar. (apologetically). 1t would be called 
that, I su " : 

Dr. 8. Well, well, it might be worth look- 
inginto. (Asbya sudden thought.) See here, 
I don’t mind taking a few notes on the case; 
it rather interests me. Besides, I havea friend 
who has a fancy for this kind of thing. Who 
knows but that— 

[He smiles knowingly and looks away. 

Bar. Eaven bless you, sir, for your kind- 
ness to a r man! 

Dr. 8. Pool! pooh! that’s nothing. By-the- 
way, | may say frankly that I am very anx- 
ious, in a purely professional way, about your 
master. ow I'll venture to say that he 
seems to be perfectly well? 

Bar, Eats like a ’orse, and takes a “ breath- 
er” of ten miles every day before breakfast. 

Dr. 8. (sighing). 1 feared as much—that is, 
you understand me. Purely from a profes- 
sional point of view, I desire that his entire 
recovery should not be jeopardized. You 
—" able to serve both yourself and him. 

r. If I can ‘elp any way— 

Dr. 8. Well, now pay attention. I am con- 
vinced that Mr. Welles is on the eve of a most 
dangerous crisis. Everything depends on 
care and prudence. A word from you might 
goa great way. I need not particularize, but 
if you should delicately venture a remon- 
strance or two on the dangers of such im- 
prudence as riding horseback—the natural 
solicitude of an old servant, you know. Per- 
haps even a direct comment on his personal 
appearnnce when he comes in. 

r. it shall be done, sir. 

Dr. 8. (with increasing boldness). Perhaps 
we might assist nature a little. (Opening his 
medicine chest and mizing up a draught.) If 
you could persuade him to take this, it ought 
to have some effect. (Aside.) If ipecac don't 
do it, nothing will. (Aloud.) You might 
follow it up by a large glass of tepid water, 
with a pinch of chloride of sodium, or com- 
mon salt, well stirred in, but I leave that to 
you. A record of his temperature would be 
very desirable, particularly if the thermome- 
ter could be assisted by the application of 
artificial warmth. Of course all this— But 
I see you take me. [About to go. 

Bar? And if medicinal hassistance— 

Dr. 8. Oh, well, | was going to suggest 
that you call in Dr. Sims. But perhaps, as 
I have always had charge of the case—yes, I 
should hardly feel justified in withholding 
my aid. I will be at my office as usual until 
five. 

Bar. (holding open door). And the hother 
matter? 

Dr, 8. What was that? Oh, to be sure! 
You may rely upon my interest. By-the- 
way, you needn’t mention that I called. Ah, 
thank you. (Zaking his hat.) Until five,then. 

[ Brit, L. 

Bar. (closing the door and walking up and 
down). 1 must becalm. (Aftera pause.) He 
knowed more than he would say. The way 
he looked at me when he drored that long 
breath. (Straightening himself up.) Lord 
"Untingtower! Heir presumptuous to a 
markis! My secret hexpirations, then, have 
not deceived me. (Bowing to himself in the 
glass.) Yes,my lud. Your ludship’s car- 


riage. 

Enter Mr. Welles, L. He is dressed in rid- 
ing costume. Barker does not see him. 
Bar. (nonchalantly trovvire into a chair). 


You may Jay hout m_ clothes, 
Bradford. ‘ 
Mr. W. (in astonishment, . sey, Barker. 


Bar. (in confusion). Beg preins. sir. 
[Jumps up, and assists hi ‘emove his 
covert coat. 

Mr. W. (oayly). Ah! but that was a glo- 
rious gallop. Ten miles on a day like this 
isn’t so 

Bar. Rather warm, sir. 

Mr. W. Ob no! just right. 
what are you staring at? 

Bar. (apologetically). Nothink; only, if 
you'll excuse me, I thought you looked a lit- 
ule ‘eated. 

Mr. W. Nota bit of it. (Going to mirror.) 
I do look warm, but then I have a right to 
be. It must be eighty or ninety outside. 

Bar. Quite possible, sir. 

Mr. W. (irately). Why the deuce should 
it concern you how I look, .nyway? 

Bar. (drawing back). It was only a passing 
hidear. I thought perhaps you were not 
feeling well, you breathed so ‘ard and gasped 
like. 


Now, then, 


Mr. W. Never felt better in my life. 
(Loudly.) Now, then, have you anything 
more to say? 

Bar. Oh no, sir! 

[Arra things on the table. 

Mr. W. (angrily). n't look, then, as 
though you had. (After a pause.) Isn't it 
warm in here? 

Bar. (consulting thermometer). Just sixty- 


five d . sir. 
Mr. W. Umph! (Picks up a book and 
throws it down again. Aside.) Of course ‘ 
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[Feels his unconsciously and then 
stops ’ 

Bar. (with an air of concern). Are you in 

pain, sir? 

Mr. W. (shouting). No! 

[He rises and walks to the window, stum- 
bling as he does so. 

Bar. ( ‘following him). Can I 'elp you, sir? 
[Mr. Welles motions him away and sits 
down. Barker is about to leave the 
room. 

Mr. W. Waita moment. (Aside.) I may 
have over-exerted myself. (Aloud.) Stand 
aside, booby! It’s enough to make any one 
ill to look at you. Groans. 
ee (with solicitude). A glass of water, 
sir? 

Mr. W. No—yes. 


I do feel queerly. 
before I did, 


(Sinking into a —t 
(Aside.) He noticed it 


oA glass). Dr. Slymper left 
this for you, sir. 
Mr. W. (drinking it). I certainly have over- 
exerted myself. 

[He takes out his watch and begins to 
count his pulse with a very serious air. 
Barker takes a thermometer from the 
table and puts it down Mr. Welles’s 
neck. Mr, Welles looks still more seri- 


ous. Barker quickly lights a match, 
holds the mercury over it for a moment, 


and then presents it for inspection. 
Mr. W. (regarding it with a gaze of horror’. 
One hundred and forty-three degrees! I am 
adead man! Quick{ Call Dr. Slymper. 
[Swallows a dozen pills, and sinks into a 
chair and Seebly. Barker makes 


a hasty exit, L. 
Enter Mrs. Wellington Welles, R. 

Mrs. W.( fanning herself). I's dreadfully 
warm in here, Wellington. Why don’t you 
open a window? Is about to do 80. 

Mr. W. (with a groan). Not as you value 
your life—I mean, mine! 

Mra. W. (turning suddenly). Wellington! 

Mr. W. ( feebly.) Must have — perfect — 
rest—absolute—quiet. 

Mrs. W. (sharply). Perfect nonsense! 
solute fiddlesticks! 

Mr. W. (starting up). Evelyn, do you re- 
alize what you are saying? 

Mrs. W. Of course I do; but you don’t 
seem to realize how ridiculous you are mak- 
ing yourself. Dr. Slymper has been here, I 


Ab- 


a ogg 

Mr. W. (casting up his eyes). Gracious 
heavens! And this is the woman who swore 
to love, cherish, honor, and obey me just two 
weeks ago! 

Mrs. W. You, yes; but Dr. Slymper, no. 

Mr. W. (heatediy). Dr. Siymper, madam, 
is my one devoted and disinterested friend. 
You do not seem to realize, Evelyn, that I 
am suffering from an acute attack of—of— 
what the deuce does he call it?—oh yes— 
cerebro-synchronism! 

Mrs. W. (scornfully). 
mean 

Mr. W. (violently). I do not and I will 
not remain silent under such aspersions. 
You may laugh if you choose, but I tell you 
that it is not improbable that in an hour I 
shall have ceased to exist. 

Mrs. W. (coolly). Possible? I'll have time, 
then, to change my gown and take a short 
nap. 

Mr. W. (brokenly). Oh, Evelyn, how can 
you speak so heartlessly? 

Mrs. W. Well, if I iad to choose, I should 
prefer to be short of heart rather than of 
brains. ( With a change of manner.) Oh, Wel- 
lington, don’t you understand what I mean 
by all this? Dismiss that odious Dr. Slymper, 
and all will be right again. Can’t you see 
that he is simply using you for his own self- 
ish ends, whatever they may be? 

Mr. W. (with dangerous calmness). Why 
don’t you say plainly that you don’t believe 
that there is x fered the matter with me? 

Mrs. W. Well, there isn’t, as any one can 


Slymperism, you 


see. 

Mr. W. (springing up). Madam, if I allowed 
myself to do so, I could die here on the spot 
within five minutes. But don’t think that I 
am going to do it; don’t flatter yourself into 
believing that you.are going to get rid of me 
so easily. (Pounding fis jist on the table so 
that all the glasses jingle.) Nothing the mat- 
ter with me, eh! (Kicking a chair across the 
room.) I'm perfectly well, am 1? (Sweeping 
a valuable vase off the mantel-piece.) You 
don’t think I’m in any immediate danger, 
a Oh no—no; oh, of course not. 

W—Pu— 


[Stamps violently on the floor, and becomes 
inarticulate with rage. 

Mrs. W. (calmly). 1 must say that you are 
not behaving very well. When you are 
ready to make me an apology, you will find 
me in my room. Exit, 

Mr. W. (shouting after her). I won't come; 
I'll die first. (A ring at the bell.) Dr.S!ymper! 
Merciful heavens, how imprudent I have 
been! 

( Hastily immerses his hands in a basin of 
ice-water, and drops inte chair. 
Enter Dr, Silvwnrer, L. 

Dr. 8. (eavaiéiiig). My dear Mr. Welles, 
you must allow me to extend my congratula- 
Ue.u¢, not alone on your marriage, but on 

our recov—({ With a feigned start.) What! 
No, no; it cannot be true. Some temporary 
indisposition, some— 

Mr. W. (in a weak voice), It is the end at 


ast. 

Dr.8. (with great heartiness). Oh, nonsense. 
Ouly an attack of indigestion. But let us 
see 


[Sits down and begins counting his pulse. 
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MARCH 26, 1892. 
- Assumes an expression of ill-concealed 


a 4 
Mr. we wait 
Dr. 8. (in an altered tone). When did you 
in to feel unwell? 
ir. W. At two o'clock to-day. 

Dr. 8. (in a tone that might mean little or 
much). Humph! 

Mr. W. (in great anziety). 1 must insist, 
doctor, on Knowing the exact truth. 

Dr. 8. (evasively). Oh, you mustn't pin a 
medical man down to that, Ha! ha! 

Mr. W. (attempting to rise). 1 must and will 
know. 

Dr. 8. (pushing him back. and dexterously 
administering a pill). My dear sir, you must 
compose yourself. (Begins to mix a compos- 
ing draught.) Since you insist upon it— 
here, take this. (Gives him draught.) Now 
I don’t wish to unnecessarily alarm you, but 
I may say that _ had not called me in 
just when you did, you Would have been a 
dead man before morning. 

Mr. W. (with a gasp). Ou! 

Dr. 8. (cheerfully). But you did do the 
right thing, and we'll soon have you around 


again. 

Mr. W. (deeply moved). I never can repay 
your affectionate care. 

Dr. 8S. Pooh! pooh! Never mind about 
that. (Hesitatingly.) I suppose that I ought 
to tell yon that I am about to leave town. 

Mr. W. (overcome). Leave town! 

Dr. S. Yes. 1 have received an advan- 
tageous offer which I can hardly refuse. 

Mr. W. (excitedly). Dr. Slymper, I throw 
myself unreservedly on your compassion. If 
you go away, you take with you my every 
ray of hope. My fortune is— 

Dr. 8. Btop! You know me well enough 
to know that mercenary considerations can 
have no weight with me. But that appeal 
to honor and humanity I cannot resist. I 
will stay. 

Mr. W.(brokenly). Generous and devoted— 

Dr. 8. (rapidly). Perhaps I cannot take a 
better time to express myself to you without 
reserve. Mr. Welles, I love your daughter, 


Marjory. 

te W. (stunned). Marjory! 

Dr. 8S. Yes, Marjory. I know what you 
are about to say—disparity in age, unequal 
fortune, and all the rest of it. Nevertheless, 
I love her. 

Mr. W. (proudly). Never, sir. 

Dr. 8. (humbly). I cannot but acquiesce in 
your decision. Pardon me if I have offend- 
ed you. And now (rising and offering his 
hand)—and now, good-by. 

Mr.W. Wait! Stop! I say, sir—I wish to 
have— : 

[Dr. Slymper moves on him, and effectual- 
ly gags him with a soothing mixture. 

Dr. 8. (sternly). Another exhibition of feel- 
ing like that, and I will not be answerable 
for what may happen. 

Mr. W. (very much subdued). You must for- 
giveme. A father’s natural emotions, But 
no, I will not give way to them. (Grasping 
him by the hand.) Dr. Slymper, you are a 
noble fellow. You shall have her. 

Dr. 8. (deeply moved). Ob, Mr. Welles! 

Mr. W. (suddenly recollecting). But, con- 
found it all, she’s engaged to young Kings- 
land, my wife's son, you know! 

Dr. 8. (eagerly). But, surely, your parental 
authority— 

Mr. w (irritably). You're devilish imper- 
tinent—er—I beg pardon, I'm sure. But 
don’t you see? Em under some obligation 
to keep my word. Then, too, he saved her 
life once. Jumped into the fish-pond after 
her. Very plucky piece of work. 

Dr.S.(scornfully). Once! And have not I— 
not once, but a score of times—preserved that 
young and innocent existence? Did I not 
pull her successfully through the whooping- 
cough and measles? Is it possible that vou 
have forgotten how, single-handed and alone, 
I extracted no less than four fish bones and 
one ivory-handled button-hook fromeher,in- 
fantile windpipe, and yet charged for ont 
one operation? And then the day ey 
lowed the peach stone, did I not my 
professional reputation by doing absolutely 
nothing? > 

Mr. W. (moved in turn). You did, you did. 
A a pause.) After all, Charles has his 

aults. He is so healthy, so full of animal 
spirits, he positively distresses me at times. 

Dr. 8S. Are you not bound in simple justice 
to yourself to take that into consideration? 
Is it right for you, in your delicate state of 
health, to give your only daughter to a man 
whose very presence would be a continual 
torture to you? I put it to you as a parent 
and a man of honor, if you are not bound to 
dismiss Mr. Kingsland at once. 

Mr. W. (decidedly). You are right, as you 
always are. Say no more; my mind is made 
up. 

vr. S. Well, I will not dispute with you 

in your present critical condition. We will 
leave it, then, in this way. And I may speak 
to Marjory—I should say, Miss Welles? 


Mr. W. (petulantly). Yes, yes! No; I'll 
speak to her myself. Now go. I will see 


you again. Barker! Barker! Here, help me 
tomy room. [He is assisted out by Barker, R. 
Dr. 8. (to himaelf). Dr. Siymper, I congrat- 
ulate you, Jasper, you deserve it all. The 
heiress is yours. Now, then, for luncheon, 
and back again to learn my fate. Ha! ha! 
[ Bri 


Rrit, L. 
Enter Barker, R. 

Bar. (gesticulating grandiloquently). Yes, 
me lud. No, me lud. (Consulting a paper 
held in his hand.) “ Lost—Edward Vaughn 
Deveraux - Gordon, Lord 'Untingtower, son 


Sa an a aes child, you kaox:.9 well 


as I thé Strength of your father’s absurd te. 


a 


and heir of the Marquis of Shropshire. A 
reward of £1000 will be paid for binforma- 
tion as to his whereabouts, and no questions 
asked. Rawson & Rawson,Cockspur Street.” 
Hextracts from — column of the Times. 
Said hinfant had blue heyes and regular hap- 
petite. It's me! it'sme! "Umble though my 


station, I ‘ave halways been above it. And 
now, ‘eaven be thanked! I resume my true 
position in the hupper sukkles. ( Walking 


up and down.) ‘‘Champagne or ‘ock, your 
ludship?” ‘* Will you ‘ave a cigar, my dear 
*Untingtower?” ‘Try one of these hapri- 
cots, me lud.” (With a magnificent gesture.) 
Thanks, I do not heat fruit. *‘* Miss Welles, 
let me present Lord "Untingtower. Lord 
’Untingtower, Miss Welles.” (With a haughty 
air.) Row, then, Miss Igh and ’Aughty, you 
shall suffer somethink of the hagony you 
brought to the ’umble Barker's ’eart. (Loudly.) 
Begone, young woman! igs begone! 
inter Marjory, R. 

Bar. (striding up and down). Never, miss, 
I tell you never! Back, woman, back! ’Unt- 
ingtower knows no pity. 

Mar. (quietly). Barker, did you bring in 
the letters? 

Bar. (confusedly). Yes, mum. 

Arranging chairs, ete. 

Mar. (at her letters). What abominable 
handwriting! 

Bar. (walking boldly up). Ah, weally! you 
surpwise me. 

Mar. (in cold astonishment). Did you speak? 

Bar. (suddenly). No, mum. 

(Marjory resumes her reading. 

Bar. (with his foot on a chair in a vain en- 
deavor to appear at ease). Chawming picture 
you made, miss, a bit ago, with—aw—your 
dawg heating out of vour ‘and. Weally, I— 

Mar. (looking up). I don’t think I— 

Bar. (quickly removing his foot). I only 
wished to ask when luncheon is to be served. 

Mar. (resuming her letters), At two. 

Bar. (aside), Dash it all! I will be ’eard. 
(Alond.) Ahem! What hidgeous weather we 
are ‘aving, miss. Lord ’Eavyside said to me 

esterday— (With a sudden change of tone.) 

Vill it be-cold ‘am or tongue, mum? 

Mar. (frigidly). You will have to consult 
the housekeeper, and you will oblige me by 
doing so at once. Your interruptions are 
very impertinent. 

Bar. Yes, mum. (Aside.) Oh, ‘eavens! 
to heye me as though I were a hinsect or a 
halligator! “Ere goes for it ‘ead over ‘eels. 
(Sitting down beside her and taking her hand. 
May I ’ope, miss, that this—aw—little ’and— 

[Marjory turns on him a freceing look, 
under the influence of which he slowly 
stiffens into a professional attitude, 

Mar. Are you ill, or out of your senses? 

Bar. No, mum. I beg pardink, but I 
think we ‘ardly understand each hother. 

Mar. (coldly). I should hope so. . 

Bar. (hurriedly).,1 will ‘ide my igstraordi- 
nary sitivation no longer. I am not a ser- 
vant— [ Chokes. 

Mar. You are certainly not a very good 
one. See if Mrs. Welles is in her room. 

Bar. (starting involuntarily to obey). This 
may cost you ‘eavily, miss, ‘eavily, I say. 
(Abruptly.) Yes,mum. (Turning at door.) 
But one word, miss, and I am— Going, 
mum. Beats a hasty exit, R. 

Mar. (languidly). Barker has certainly been 
at the brandy bottle. (Looking at letter.) 
Oh, how lovely! Charles is coming to-night. 

Enter Mrs. Welles, R. 

Mar. (waving letter). He will be here to- 
night. Hurrah! 

Mrs. W. Who? 

Mar. Whom could I mean but Charles? 

Mrs. W. (gravely). Marjory, do you know 
your father has just told me that not only 
you can never marry Charles, but that he has 
promised your hand to—Dr. Slymper. 

Mar. (aghast). What! 

Mrs. W. Exactly. He is again completely 
under his influence. Nothing can convince 
him but that he is mortally ill, and that Dr. 


SI to Ee Hin, 
Mar § - ai , then, as Dr. 
wm ~*~ 


lusiom. ..dw-to combat it, T do not know. 
If we could only enlist a physician on our 
side, some one in whom we could trust— 

Mar. (after a pause). 1 have it—Charles. 

Mrs. W. Charlies! 

Mar. Yes; a wig, a false beard, and who 
would suspect him? He can talk as glibly 
as Dr. Slymper, and has even more audacity. 
(Looking out of the window.) There he is 
now. Quick,and get him ready. Our old 
theatrical properties are here. Oh, and 
there’s Dr. Slymper right behind him. What 
shall we do? 

Mrs. W. (with decision). You must remain 
here and entertain the doctor until 1 can get 
Charles ready and post him. Remember, 
now, to be as amiable as possible. You 
must do it. Beit, R. 

Enter Dr. Slymper, L. 

Dr. 8. (advaneing and bowing). Good-even- 
ing, Miss Marjory. A charming day, is it 
not? 

Mar. (coquettishly). Your coming would 
make me believe it so, at any rate. (Aside.) 
Oh dear, was that laid on too thickly? 

Dr. 8. (hardly able to believe his ears). Very 
prettily put. (Aside.) Come, now, we are 
gettingalong. (Aloud.) Now you wouldn't 
have said that to me yesterday. 

Mar. (aside), And Fostdaly won't repeat 


it to-morrow. (Aloud) Ah, doctor, time 


works wondrous changes. 
Dr, 8. Well, I should say so! It seems 
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alll 


that you were-a little girl, 


Pos yesterda 

and had swallowed a peach stone. I re- 
member how I was called in, and found you 
in the grasp of an L menegon case of spasms. 
(Sentimentally. ) Py spasms! 

Mar. (drawing back a little). Really? 

Dr. 8. (tenderly). And how 1 took you in 
my arms, and you didn’t mind it a bit, 
ed liked Sina) ‘ais 5 Sig 

far. (freei \ ? ¢ 
herself.) Oh, of course, I must have enjoyed 
it oe 

Dr. 8. How I wish we could have it all 


Mar., (diplomatically), Well, 1 shouldn't 

the spasms part of it. 

Dr. 8. ce This is my opportunity. 
—_— may say, my dear, that | have 

n taking a great deal of interest in you of 
late, not only professionally, but personally. 
Now I am not going to indulge in any non- 
sense about heart and that sort of thing. 
Anatomically considered, the heart (putting 
the tips of his fingers together and assuming a 
professional air)—the heart, I say, is simply 
an organ of special functions, and has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the affections. 
Mine has not, at any rate. Of course I am 
speaking professionally, you understand. 

Mar. (aside). 1's my money, of course. 
(Aloud.) Dr. Slymper, I am deeply moved 
by your professional delicacy and frankness. 
I will be equally explicit. Not that I could 
for a moment believe that you are actuated 
by any pecuniary considerations, but it is 
only right to tell you that my father is a very 
peculiar man. e has promised you my 
hand, and he will keep that promise to the 
letter, but I tell you frankly that there will 
be absolutely nothing in it. 

Dr. 8. (with a sudden change of manner). Is 
it possible, my dear young lady? You amaze 
me. I had no idea of this. Not that it 
makes—ahem!—any difference in my feel- 
ings towards you. 1 shall always take the 
very warmest interest in—er—your health. 
You are looking rather pale today. Let me 
prescribe for you. (Jakes out tablets and 
writes out a prescription.) Three times a 
day, dissolved in water. You'll be yourself 
again in no time. Professionally, if 1 can 
ever be. ButI must really be off. So much 
obliged to you for your frankness and con- 
sideration and—and— Beit hurriedly, i. 

Mar, Thank you so much for the prescrip- 
tion, Ha! ha! 

Enter Mrs. Welles, R. 

Mrs. W. How did you succeed? 

Mar, Beautifully. And Charles? 

Enter Barker, L. He is carefully attired in 
the height of fashion, and carries a silver 
salver on which is a large and elaborately 
engraved card. 

Bar, (with a ceremonious bow). I fawncied 
—aw—that I would find the ladies at ‘ome. 
(To Marjory.) Yourservant, miss? (Handing 
the salver to Mrs. Welles.) Card, mum. 

Mrs. W. (reading it mechanically). ‘‘ Lord 
Huntingtower.” 

Bar, (seating himself). Yes, mum. 
ing around him). Chawming little ‘ouse 
you've got ‘ere. I couldn't ‘elp runnin’ in 
for a bit when I saw it. Pawsitively, I 
should fawncy meself back in Lunnon if I 
closed me heyes. [ Does so. 

Mrs. W. (rising). If you will open them 
again it may assist you to realize that you 
have made a mistake. I have not the honor 
of your acquaintance. 

Bar. (fluttered). Lud 'Untingtower, mum. 
Son to the Markis of—er— (Aside.) Doose 
take it, if it ain’t slipped me. (Aloud.) It’s 
hall on the pasteboard, mum, if you'll kind- 
ly drop your heye on it. Travelling for me 
ealth, ye know. (Staring at Marjory through 
his eye-glass.) Doosed fine girl—aw. 

Mar. (going). I will wait for you in the 
garden, mamma. 

Bar. (placing himself in front of Marjory). 
Bay Jawve, you cawn’t mean it? 

[Mrs. Welles touches call-bell. 

Bar, (turning). Did you ring, mum? (Ree- 
ollecting himself.) 'Eavens, if. I didn’t step 
on my ‘at! ( ing it up.) — a gov, in 
Hoxford Street, mum, and— = 


(Look- 






. after them), Go ow with your 
‘igh and loftiness. I'll ne ete yet for 
this. (At window.) There comes that hor- 
nament to his profession, Dr. Slymper. He 
could ’elp me with the guv’nor, and when 
I show ‘im this (producing a note -book), 1 
think ’e will. I'll just step below and catch 
’im in the hanteroom. | Beit hastily, L. 

Enter Mr. Welles, R. 

Mr. W. (irritably). Where is that fellow 
Barker? Confound it all, a man with eight 
mustard plasters on him can hardly be ex- 
pected to take everything calmly. (@roans 
and sits down.) I wish Dr. Slymper were 
here. Devoted physician, sympathizing and 
disinterested friend. There are not many 
men who would have thought of eight mus- 
tard plasters. (Groans again.) And then 
that catnip tea and belladonna every fifteen 
minutes. How thoughtful of him! How 
truly magnanimous! 

Enter Dr. Slymper, L.; he is apparently an- 
noyed, and slams the door loudly. 

Dr. 8. (aside). The infernal scoundrel ! 
(aoe) (festlgy. _ a ea now? 

am ef ly). It is wellnigh over. 
Dr. 8. laimpatiotionty. Indeed it is—it is. 
Enter Charles, disguised, R. 

Chas. (affably). Mr. Welles, 1 presume. 
Let me introduce myself. (Presenting card.) 
Dr. Charles K, Tinkler, late of Heidelberg 
University. Your case, Mr. Welles, lias been 












so widely commented upon, and it is of so 
much interest to the medical profession, that 
I ventured to intrude to make a personal ex- 
amination of it. I assure you that, medically 
speaking, you are indeed a celebrated case. 
I am looking forward to attending your post- 
mortem with the very liveliest interest; in 
fact, I intend to prepare a paper upon it for 
the next Medical Congress. 

Mr. W. (flattered). You do me too much 
honor. ; 

Dr. 8. (boiling over). This impertinent in- 
trusion, sir— 

Chas. (calmly surveying him through eye- 
glass). Ah! Local practitioner, I presume? 

Dr. 8. (with growing indignation). Yes, 
sir. Jasper Slymper, LD. and I must— 

Chas.(ignoring him). Now ,then,Mr. Welles, 
close one eye and extend the right arm. 

Dr. 8. ( furiously). This is entirely beyond 
precedent. 

Chas. (taking a seat and grasping Mr. 
Welles’s pulse.) Extremely curious. 


Takes notes. 

Dr. 8. (violently grabbing Mr. W elles’s other 
arm). This is outrageous. 

_ Chas, (counting pulse). Remarkable. 
ty-one, sixty-two, sixty-three— 

Dr. 8. (counting pulse). Seventy-eight, sev- 
enty-nine— you will regret this—eighty, 
eighty-one— you'll find out very shortly-- 
eighty-two— 

Chas. (taking notes), Pulse normal. 

Dr. 8. (excitedly). Normal! Pooh! 
ninety-five to the minute. 

Chas. (coolly). Nonsense. 

Dr. 8. (oiolentiy). Ninety-five, I said, and 
I'll stake my reputation on it. 

Chas. You couldn't put up the stakes, so 
I won't bet. (7o Mr. Welles.) Now breathe 
naturally. , 

Dr. 8. Impossible. He can’t do it. 

Chas. (pulling Mr. Welles’s easy - chair 
around to him). Oh yes, he can. 

Dr. 8. (violently nulling chair back). 1 say 
that he can’t and sha’n't. 

[Jerks Mr. Welles around in a very forei- 
ble manner. 


Six- 


It’s 


Mr. W. (feebly). 1-1 m-m-m-might t-t-try. 
Chas. Why, you are breathing as natu- 
rally as life. Your tongue, if you please. 


Dr. 8. (pulling Mr. Welles away bodily). I 

pro to examine this gentleman's tongue. 

has. (pushing Dr. Slymper away). Out 
with it. 

Mr. W. (gasping). P\-lenty of t-t-time, gen- 
tlemen; d-d-don’t p-p-p-push, 

Chas, (taking notes). Clean and healthy. 
This is extraord'nary. 

Dr. 8. (wildly). Extraordinary. 
mous. It’s an outrage to medical ethics. 

Chas, (suddenly). Mr. Welles, I must be 
honest, and tell you that you are in perfect 
health. Painful and unwelcome as the in- 
telligence must be to us all, there is nothing 
in the world the matter with you. 

Dr. 8S. On your peril repeat that state- 
ment. A collapse is liable to come at any 
moment. 

Mr. W. (bewildered). Which of you am I 
to believe? 

Chas. I don’t care so long as it’s I. 

Dr. 8. No difference to me so long as you 
don't believe him, 

Chas. Permit mie to congratulate— 

Dr. 8. Mr. Welles, this must be settled at 
once. Either this impostor leaves the house 
or I do. 

Mr. W. One moment, I beg. 

Dr. 8S. Not an instant. But I will no long- 
er remain where I am not wanted. Permit 
me to retire. [is about to do so. 

Mr. W. No, no; you must remain. (70 
Charles.) I am very sorry, but you see how 
I am situated. 

Chas. 1 see that this fellow is an infer- 
nal fraud. You are no more ill than I am. 

Dr. 8. Asyou have concluded, Mr. Welles, 
to retain me in charge of the case, I will take 
decided measures. Barker, remove this per- 


It’s infa- 


son, and be sure to close the door behind 
him. 

Chas. Mr. Welles, if it is really your de- 
sire-that.J should go, 1 will do so. 


* a iam 7a 4 ip 


es; Dr. Slymper 


Chan’ Ua aie oe 


tua o 


iy dear i petra - 
scene, but you have acted nobly— 


painful 
nobly. 4 
Mr. W. (deeply moved). Dr. Slymper, you 
have been more to me than I can ever repay. 
But what I cannot do, Marjory will. 

Dr. 8. (cautiously). Hem! Well, I don't 
know about that. (Aside.) Don't intend to 
commit myself there. (Aloud.) My dear 
Mr. Welles, in your present critical condi- 
tion we mustn't discuss business——I should 
say sentiment. Let me advise complete rest 
now for a while. If you feel at all nervous 
(pulling out a vial), take this: equal parts 
gum-Arabic and liquid rubber. tt ‘ll pull 
you together in no time, my dear fellow. 
(Aside.) Vl run off and draw up an iron- 
clad agreement about the dowry. He'll sige 
anything y six o’clock. (Aloud.) I'll 
back in half an hour. Don’t forget to eat a 
little cracked ice if you feel at all chilly. 

; [ Hrit, L. 
Enter Barker, L. 

Bar. Ope I don’t intrude. Lud ’Unting- 
tower, you know. If you'll’ave the good- 
ness to cast your heye over this (producing a 
letter), you'll find my references Hay No. 1, 
and no mistake. 

Mr. W. (lookiig at letter). What's this? In- 
troducing Huntingtower, son of the Marquis 
of Shropshire, and sigued by Dr. Siymper. 
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This is urprise But of course I’m glad 
1% old friend’s son. (Hetending his 
When did you arrive? 

Ba (awkwardly seating himself ) By 
Humbria, sir, on 


Mr. W. Indeed. I'm very sorry to hear it 
jut how can I serve you? 

Bar. (diffidently). 1 ’ardly like to hask it, 
but what I’ve come for is your daughter's 
and. (Fervently.) 1 hidolize that young 


Mr. W. (perplexed). This is very extraor- 
dinary! (Aside.) And yet Slymper’s en- 
dorsement of him is explicit! (Aloud.) My 
dear boy, you must allow that this is rather 
sudden! I must think itover! You'll stay 
woman, and if I don’t, blow me. No offence to luncheon, of course. (Ringing.) Con- 
I ope, sir. None meant, I’m sure. found that fellow Barker, where can he be? 


| Begins mechanically to brush Mr.Welles’s Barker, Barker, tell the cook to serve luncheon 
y Indeed, you're very coat at two. 
kind 


Thank you, that nicely Ur. W. (astounded Bar. Cert’nly, sir. 
And how is your father? You know her, then? chokes as usual? (With his hand on the 
Bar. (with Bar. I should think I did; I've’ad myheye door.) And may I still hope, sir? 
has be on her since Hapril. Mr. W. (abstractedly). What's that? (Sud- 
[ Dusts mantle, and arranges bric-d-brac denly). Well, why the devil don’t you go? 
Mr. W. But—but I don’t understand. And Do you want to freeze me to death? Shut 


to see m 
hand 


ing up). Hallo! Where has he gone? Very 
odd. Not a bad sort of fellow, though, on 
the whole. So unaffected and obliging. He 
seems a little pronounced at times, particu- 
larly on the letter A, but of course Slymper 
knows that it is all right. I take Slymper's 
prescriptions, and I don’t see why I should 
hesitate at his introductions. 
Enter Mrs. Welles and Charles, R. 

Mrs. W. (flinging herself down by her hus- 
band’schair), Oh, Wellington,I never realized 
it till—till now. [ Sobs. 

Mr. W. (visibly gratified), Then, Evelyn, 
you are at last convinced that I am in a very 
critical condition? 


the 

Chewsday. I beg pardink, 
sir, but your shoe’s come untied 

: | Kneels down and ties it 

Mr. W. (astonished). Really, you mustn't 

now I beg of you 


does very My daughter's hand! Deviled ’am and harti- 


more confidence )} The guv'nor 
n a bit hoff ‘is feed since Haugust, but 
it’s hup and down with ‘im, ‘ealthy and hill, 

valthy and hill. Begging your honor’s par- 
dink, but he’s a reg’lar beast when he has the 


cout, ‘owls around the ‘ouse 4s though he 
was a wild Hindian 


then your face is very familiar. 
Bar. Not me, sir; never was houtside of 
hold Halbion till a week ago Chewsday. 


the door. 
Bar. (hastily). Thank you, sir. [Hzit, R. 
Mr.W. And now, my dear fellow—{Look- 


Mrs. W. Oh, it’s even worse than that. Dr. 


Tinkler and Dr. Slymper both agree thet your 
case is absolutely hopeless. 
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THE ANNU 


Chas. Yes, Mr. Welles, I am convinced 
that I have cruelly misjudged you. I there- 
fore take pleasure in telling you that, to all 
intents and purposes, Mrs. Welles is again a 
widow. 

Mrs. W. (sobbing). But not—not wholly 
unprotected and forsaken. Dr. Tinkler has 
generously offered to—to support my declin- 
ing years. Dear Wellington, we shall be 
we very happy when you are gone 

Mr.W. But I say—this sort of thing, you 
know— 

Chas. And I do it cheerfully, Mr. Welles, 
cheerfully. (Kissing Mrs. Welles affection- 
ately.) Now, whenever you are ready— 

Mrs, W. Ten thousand thanks, dear— 

Mr. W. (jumping up). Ten thousand 
flends | (Hecollecting himself.) Gracious 


Heavens, how imprudent! (T7akes a pill.) 
Sir, this outrageous—this outrageous—I must 
be calm. (Zakes some more pills.) Death and 
desolation, sir! Let me at him! (Advancing 
on Charles.) T'H—I’'ll— (Charles involuntar 
ily puts up his hands.) Ti take a pill. ie 80. 

jar. (announcing himself at door, R.). Lud 
'Untingtower. (Advancing.) Well, and ’ow 
do we find ourselves now? (Looking around 
him.) ‘Ope I don’t intrude. 

Mr.W. Huntingtower, you are just in time. 
That scoundrel (pointing to Charles) has 
offered me a deadly insu)t, which in my pre- 
carious state of health I am unable personal- 
ly toavenge. Asa suitor for my daughter’s 
hand, and a prospective member of my fam- 
ily, I commit to you the duty of upholding 
my honor. 





Bar. (visibly disturbed). 
ogy— 

Mr. W. (violently). Apology! I'll die first— 
I mean you shall. I will accept no explana- 
tion whatever. Only that man’s blood or 
yours can satisfy me. (Loudly.) What the 
deuce are you waiting for? ~ 

Bar. (horribly alarmed). Nothink, sir, no- 
think. IT’li—T’ll call again. [About to go. 

Mr.W. Stop! Here are the pistols. (He 
hands one to Charles and the other to Barker.) 
Hold this newspaper between you, and when 
I count three, fire. Are you ready? One, 
two— 

Mrs. W. Wellington, Wellington, do you 
realize that this is dangerous? 

Mr.W. Dangerous? Of course it is. 

Mrs. W. But a duel? 


If an hapol- 
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Mr. W. Madame, on principle, I am utterly 
opposed to the duel. But under the present 
circumstances nothing shall move me. My 
reputation shall be saved, even though I may 
have to sacrifice two lives to a mistaken sense 
ofhonor. Now,then! One— Wait a mo- 
ment. This suspense is terrible. I must have 
something to steady my nerves. (Calling.) 
Barker, I say, Barker, bring the brandy. 

Bar. (dropping his pistol and rushing to side- 
board). Yes,sir. "Ere you are, sir. Brandy, 


sir. 
Mr. W. (stupefied). Why—er—but I say, 
now— 
Bar. (deferentially). My month won't be 
hout till Saturday, sir, and I ’opes I knows 


my place. 
Mrs. W. (calmly). Perhaps, Charles, you 
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might follow his lordship’s example, and re- 
sume your proper character. 
[Charles removes his false beard. 

Mr. W. You, Charles? You? 

Mra. W. 1 hope, Wellington, that you are 
now properly ashamed of yourself. 

Mr. W. (humbly). I am, indeed, my dear. 
But will you kindly tell me the meaning of 
all this plot and counterplot? 

Chas. Simply to convince you, my dear 
sir, that you are not only the best of men, 
but in the best of health. 

Mr. W. In other words, Dr. Slymper has 
deceived me? 

Mrs. W. Can you doubt it? 

Mr. W. But I have promised that Marjory 
shall be his wife. What motive— 

Bar. Never, sit! (All look at him, Mr. 
Welles, though my month is not hout until 


Saturday, 1 will be ‘eard! Read that, sir 
(handing him a note-book), and then decide 
if you would still sacrifice your hidolized 
daughter to that hinfamous 'umbug. (Dit 
dently.) 1 ran across it while—er—hacci- 
dentally feeliag in ‘is overcoat pocket. 


{Mr. Welles takes the book, and glances at 
it in frowning silence. 
Enter Dr. Slymper, L. 

Dr. 8. So we are all here. So much the 
better. Mr. Welles, I will reconsider my re- 
fusal of your daughter's band 

Enter Marjory, R. 
Mar. Which she has now concluded to 


dispose of for herself. [Giving i to Charles. 
Dr. 8. (angrily). This is all nonsense. 
Welles, I will now give you ten minutes to 
bring this young lady to terms and sign this 
contract, or—I discontinue my visits. 


Mr. W. Exactly what I was about to ask 
you to do after perusing these interesting 
memoranda of some of your former ones, 
But let me read them. (Producing note-book.) 
**March 23. Welles in very satisfactory state 
to-day. Pulse, 95; temperature, 101. He 
thinks he has got cerebrospinal meningitis. 
I rather think it is the red-pepper pills. Ha! 
ha! March 24. Found W. very low-spirited. 
Bled him profusely, and left him much worse. 
March 27. Unobtrusively gave my interest- 
ing patient a slight shock from my pocket 
electric battery. He afterwards described 
the symptoms to me, and seemed to think 
them premonitory of paralysis. I agreed 
with him. ‘Wot richness!’ March 28. 
Welles complained of severe headache. Or- 
dered hot cloths to his head and a cold foot- 
bath, and advised him to eat heartily of 
Welsh rarebit before retiring. March 380. 
Shaved W.’s head this morning, and blister- 
ed him thoroughly. Hinted casually that 
his malady was, in all probability, incurable. 
I should think it was, as long as he keeps 
on taking that yellow label horse medicine. 
March 31. Found W. much depressed.” 

Dr. 8. Don’t go on. It may arouse un- 
pleasant memories. Permit me to congratu- 
Jate ycu ou your remarkable recovery. 

Me. W. I never felt better in my life. 

Chas. ( pushing forward). And if you would 
like to depart by way of the window, why— 

Dr. 8. (edging towards door). Not at all, not 
atall. (Making a dash for the door, and hold- 
ing it partly open.) Ah, Barker, 1 had almost 
forgotien you. (Smiling sardonically.) As I 
suspected, you are not the son of the old 
woman who used to peddle pins and needles 
in Tenter Street 

Bar. (overcome). Oh, sir! 

Dr. 8. But of a middle-aged person who 
took in mangling in Soho. Farewell, me lud. 

Brit, L. 

Mr. W. That being the case, Barker, you 
need not set a cover for Lord Huntingtower. 
(Turning to Mrs. Welles). Luncheon is ready. 
Shall we go down? 

(Curtain. ] 


THE IVORY GATE.* 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruon ov “Att Sorts axp Conprriows or Men,” 
“ CutLpaen oF Ginson,” gro. 


CHAPTER X. 
A MYSTERIOUS DISCOVERY. 
IN THRER DIVISIONS. —DIVIAION 1. 


Q* Monday morning the unexpected hap- 
pened. It came with more than common 
maliguity. In fact, nothing more threatening 
to the persons chiefly concerned in the calam- 
ity could have happened, though at first they 
were happily spared the comprehension of its 
full significance. 

There is a widespread superstition — so 
wide that it must be true—that at those rare 
moments when one feels foolishly happy, at 
peace with all the world, at peace with one’s 
own conscience, all injuries forgiven, the fu- 
ture stretched out before like a sunlit peace- 
ful lake, some disaster, great or small, is cer- 
tainly imminent. “ Don't feel too happy,” says 
Experience Universal. ‘‘The gods resent 
the happiness of man. Affect a little anxiety. 
Assume a certain sadness. Restrain that 
daneing leg. If you must shake it, do so as 
if by accident, or as if in terror—for choice, 
shake it over an open grave in the church- 

yard, Stop singing that song of joy; try the 
mentation of a Sinner instead. bo will the 
gods be deceived. Above all, never allow 
ourself to believe that the devilisdead. He 
$ not even asleep. By carefully observing 
these precautions, a great many misfortunes 
may be averted. If, for instance, George had 

* Begun in Hanren’s Bazan, No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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gone home soberly on Sunday night, instead 
of carrying on like a school-boy in play-time, 
obviously happy, and so inviting calamity, 
perhaps be would never have been connected 
—as he afterwards became—with this disas- 
ter. 

You have heard that Mr. Dering was a man 
of method. Every morning he arrived at his 
office at a quarter before ten; he hung up his 
coat and hat in a recess behind the door; he 
then opened his safe with bis own hand. 
Checkley had already laid out the table with 
a clean blotting-pad, pens, and letter-paper; 
he had also placed the letters of the day upon 
the pad. The reading of the letters began 
the day’s work. The lawyer read them, made 
notes upon them,rang for his short-hand clerk, 
and dictated answers. These despatched, he 
turned to the standing business. This morn- 
ing, with the usual routine, he was plodding 
through the letters of the day, taking up one 
after the other and reading half mechanically. 
Presently he opened one and looked at the 
heading. *‘ Ellis and Northcote,” he said. 
*“ What do they want?” Then he suddenly 
stopped short and started. Then he began 
the letter again, and again he stopped short. 
It was from his brokers in the City, and it 
recommended a certain advantageous invest- 
ment. That was not in itself very extraor- 
dinary. But it contained the following re- 
markable ge: *‘ You have made such 
faery transfers and so many sales during the 
ast few months, that you have probably more 
profitable uses for money in your own busi- 
ness, But if you should have a few thou- 
sunds available at the present moment, it is a 
most favorable opportunity.” 

“Great transfers and many sales?” asked 
Mr. Dering, bewildered. ‘‘ What transfers? 
W hat sales does he mean?” 

He turned over the pages of his diary. He 
could find no transactious of the kind at all. 
‘Then he reflected again. ‘‘I can remember 
no transfers,” he murmured. ‘Is this an- 
other trick of memory?” 

Finally he touched the bell upon his table. 

“Checkley,” said Mr. Dering, on the ap- 

arance of the ancient clerk, “I bave got a 
etter that I don’t understand at all. I told you 
that my memory was going. Now you see. 
Here is a letter about transfers and sales of 
stock. Whattransfers? I don’t understand 
one word of it. My memory is not only go- 


ing—it is gone.” 

“Memory going? Nonsense!” The old 
man shook his head. “No, no; your mem- 
ory is all right. Min. is as clear as a bell. So's 
yours. You eat hearty. Sodol. You sleep 
well. So do I. We're both as hale and 
hearty as ever.” 

“No,no. My memory is not what it was. 
I've told you so a dozen times. I lose my- 
self sometimes. Yesterday, when the clock 
struck twelve, I thought it was only ten. I had 
Jost two hours. And sdepatineas when I walk 
home I lose recollection of the walk after- 
wards.” 

* Tut! tut! nobody of your age is such a 
young man as you. Why, you walk like five- 
and-twenty. And you eat hearty—you eat 
very hearty.” His words were encouraging, 
but he looked anxiously at his master. Truly 
there was no apparent decay in Mr. Dering. 
He sat as upright, he looked as keen, he 
spoke as clearly, as ever. 

“ Well—about this letter. My friend Ellis, 
of Ellis and Northcote, writes to me about 
something or other, and speaks of my effect- 
ing great transfers and sales of stock lately. 
What does he mean?” 

“You haven't bought or sold any stock 
lately that I know of.” 

“ Well, you would have known. Have we 
had to mgke any investments for clients of 
late? There was the Dalton-Smith estate.” 

“That was eleven months ago.” 

‘*I suppose be must mean that—he can’t 
mean anything else. Yes, that is it. Well 
—I've got a partner now, so that it matters 
less than it would have done—had my mem- 
ory played me tricks with no other respon- 
sible man in the place.” 

‘You didn’t want a partner,” said Check- 
ley, jealously. “ You had ME.” 

** He must mean that,” Mr. Dering repeat- 
ed. ‘‘He can’t mean anything else. How- 
ever—has my bank-book been made up late- 


‘Here it is. Made up last Friday. No- 
thing been in or out since.” 

Mr. Dering had not looked at his book for 
three or four months. He was well served; 
his people took care of his bank-book. Now 
he opened it and began to run his finger up 
and down the ’ 

“Checkley,” he said, ‘‘ what has happen- 
ed to Neweastle Corporation Stock? The 
dividends were due some weeks ago. They 
are not paid yet. Is the town gone bank- 
rupt? And—eh? Where is Wolverhamp- 
ton? And—and—” He turned over the pa- 
per quickly. ‘‘Checkley, there is something 
wrong with the book. Not a single divi- 
dend of anything entered for the last four 
months. here ought to bave been about 
six hundred pounds in that time.” 

“Queer mistake,” said Checkley. ‘‘T'll 
take the book round to the bank and have it 
corrected.” 

** A very gross and careless mistake, I call 
it. Tell the manager I said so. Let it be set 
right at once, Checkley—at once—and while 
you wait. And bring it back to me.” 

The bank was in Chancery Lane, close to 


the office. The old clerk went off on his er- 
rand. 
‘‘A very careless mistake,” the lawyer re- 


peated; ‘‘any clerk of mine who committed 


such a mistake should be dismissed at once.” 
In fact, the certainty of full and speedy jus- 
tice 7 Mr. Dering’s clerks always at a high 
level of efficiency. 

He returned to the letters, apparently with 
no further uneasiness. 

After ten minutes, Checkley taking longer 
than he expected, Mr. Dering became aware 
that his attention was w: ng. ‘‘Great 
transfers and many sales,” he repeated. “After 
all, he must mean the investment of that Dal- 
ton-Smith money. Yet that was only asingle 
transaction. hat can he mean? He must 
have made a mistake. He must be thinking 
of another client. It’s his memory, not mine, 
that is confused. That’s it—his memory.” 

The large open safe in the corner was filled 
with stacks of paper tied up and endorsed. 
These papers contained, among other things, 
the securities for the whole of Mr. Dering’s 
private fortune, which was now very con- 
siderable. Even the greatest City magnate 
would feel for Mr. Dering the respect due to 
wealth if he knew the amount represented 
by the contents of that safe. There they 
were, the leases, agreements, mortgages, 
deeds, bonds, conveyances, shares, all the 
legal documents by which the wicked man 
is prevented from seizir g and a 
the rich man’s savings. Formerly the ric 
man kept his money in a box with iron 
bands. He locked up the box and put it in 
a recess in the cellar contrived in the stone 
wall. If he was only a bourgeois, it was but 
a little box, and he put it in a seeret place 
(but everybody knew the secret) at the head 
of his bed. If he was a nt, he tied his 
money up in a clout and put it under the 
hearth-stone. In any case, thieves broke in 
and stole those riches. Now, grown wiser, 
he has no box of treasures at all; he lends it 
all in various directions and to various asso- 
ciations and companies. Every rich man isa 
money-lender; he is either Shylock the Great 
or Shylock the Less, according to the amount 
he lends. Thieves can steal nothing but 
paper which is no use to them. As we grow 
wiser still, \ve shall have nothing at all in any 
house that can be of any use to — thief, be- 
cause everything in the least valuable will 
have its papers, without the production of 
which nothing of value will be bought or 
sold. And all the gold and silver, whether 
forks or mugs, will be lodged in the bank. 
Then everybody will become honest, and the 
eighth commandment will be forgotten. 

Among Mr. Dering’s papers were share 
certificates, bonds, and scrip of various kinds, 
amounting in all to a great many thousands. 
Of this money a sum of nearly thirteen thou- 
sand pounds belonged to Elsie, but was still 
in her guardian’s name. This, of course, was 
the fortune which had fallen so unexpected- 
ly into the girl's hands. The rest, amounting 
to about twenty-five thousand pounds, was 
his own “y= It represented, of course, 
only a part, only a small part, of his very re- 
spectable fortune. 

Mr. Dering, whose memory, if it was de- 
caying, was certainly clear on some points, 
looked across the room at the open safe, and 
began to think of the papers representing 
their investments. He remembered perfect- 
ly all the different corporation stock. All 
the water, gas, railway shares, the Indian 
stock and the colonial stock; the debenture 
companies and the trading ies. He 
was foolish, he thought, to ‘be Eiierbed by 
a mere mistake of the broker; his recent 
lapses of memory had made bim nervous; 
there. could be nothing wrong; but that clerk 
at the bank ought to be dismissed for care- 
lessness. There could be nothing wrong; 
for the sake of assurance he would turn out 
the papers; but there could be nothing 
wrong. 

He knew very well where they were: 
everything in his office had its place: the 
were all tied up together in a bulky parcei, 
bestowed upon a certain shelf or omnes 
ment of the safe. He pushed back his chair, 
got up, and walked over to the safe. 

Strange! The papers were not in their 
place. Again he felt the former irritation 
at having forgotten something. It was al- 
ways returning; every day he seemed to be 
forgetting something. But the certificates 
must be in the safe. He stood irresolutel 
looking at the piles of papers, trying to thin 
how they could have been displaced. While 
he was thus wondering and gazing, Checkley 
came back, bank-book in hand. 

“There is something wrong,” he said. 
‘No dividends at all have been paid to 

our account for the last three months. 

here is no mistake at the bank. I've seen 
the manager, and he’s looked into it, and says 
there can't be any mistake about the entries.” 

**No dividends? What is the meaning of 
it, Checkley? No dividends? Why, there’s 
thirty-eight thousand pounds worth of stock. 
The certificates are kept here in the safe; 
only, for some reason or other, I can’t find 
them at the moment. They must be in the 
safe somewhere. Just help me to find them, 
will you?” 

He began to search among the papers, at 
first a little anxiously, then nervously, then 
feverishly. 

** Where are they?” he cried, tossing over 
the bundles. ‘‘They must be here. They 
must be here. Let us turn out the whole 
contents of the safe. We must find them. 
They have never beet kept in any other 
place. Nobody has touched them or seen 
them except myself.” 

The old clerk pulled out all the papers in 
the safe and laid them in a great pile on the 
table. When there was nothing left in the 
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safe, began systematically to go through 
the pg When they iad fafsbed, they 
looked at each other blankly. 

Everything was there except the certifi- 
cates and scrip representing investment 
of thirty-eight thousand pounds. These alone 


could not be found. — every 
packet; t opeved ndle of $ 
they looked into every f sheet of parch- 
ment or fool’s-cap. certificates were not 
in the safe. “ Well,” said the clerk at last, 


‘they're not here, you see. Now, then!” 

In the midst of their perplexity happened 
a thing almost as surprising and quite as 
unexpected as the loss of the ficates. 
Among the papers was a small round parcel 
tied up with red tape. Checkley opened it. 
** Bank - notes,” he said, and laid it aside. 
They were not at the moment looking for 
bank-notes, but for certificates. When he 
was satisfied that these were not in the safe, 
and had thrown, so to speak, the responsibil- 
ity of tinding out the cause of their absence 
upon his master, he took up once more this 
bundle. It was, as he had said, a bundle of 
bank - notes rolled up and tied round. He 
untied the knot and laid them flat, turning 
up the corners and counting. ‘* Curious,” 
he said; “‘they’re all ten-pound notes—all 
ten-pound notes; there must be more than 
fifty of them. And the outside one is cov- 
ered with dust. What are they?” 

**How should 1 know?” said Mr. Dering, 
irritably. ‘‘Give them tome. Bank-notes? 
There are no bank-notes in my safe.” 

** Forgotten!” the clerk murmured. “* Cli- 
ents’ money, perhaps. But the client would 
have asked for it. Five or six hundred 
pounds. How can five hundred pounds be 
forgotten? Even a Rothschild would re- 
member five hundred pounds. Fotgotten!” 
He apes suspiciously at his master, and 
shook his head, fumbling among the papers. 

Mr. Dering snatched the bundle from his 
clerk. Truly, they were bank-notes —ten- 
pound bank-notes; and they had been for- 

otten. The clerk was right. There is no 

rm in the world where a bundle Worth five 
hundred pounds could be forgotten, and no 
inquiry made after it. Mr. Dering stared 
blankly at them. “ Notes!” he cried—* notes! 
Ten-pound notes. What notes? Checkley, 
how did these notes come here?” 

“If you don’t know,” the clerk replied, 
**nobody knows. You've got the key of the 
safe.” 

**Good heavens!” If Mr. Dering had been 
i | years younger, he would have jump- 
ed. en of seventy-five are not allowed to 
ump. The dignity of age does not allow of 
Jumping “ This is most wonderful! Check- 
ey, this is most mysterious!” 

** What is it?” 

‘*These notes, The devil is iu the safe to- 
day, I do believe. First, the certificates are 
lost; that is, they can’t be found; and next, 
these notes turn up.” 

** What notes are they, then?” 

“They are nothing else than the bank- 
notes paid across the counter for that forged 
check of eight years ago. Ob! there is no 
doubt of it—none whatever. I remember 
the numbers—the consecutive numbers—sev- 
enty-two of them—seven hundred and twen-- 
ty pounds. How did they get here? Who 
put them in? Checkley, I say, how did these 
notes get here?” 

He held the notes in his hand, and asked 
these questions in pure bewilderment, and 
not in the expectation of receiving any re- 
ply. 

“*The notes paid to that young gentleman 
when he forged the check,” said Checkley, 
‘‘must have been put back in the safe by 
him. There’s no other way to account for 
it. He was afraid to present them. He heard 
you say they were stopped, and he put them 
back. I think I see him doing it. While he 
was flaring out he done it. I’m sure I see 
him doing it.” 

Mr. Dering received this suggestion with- 
out remark. He laid down the notes and 
stared at his clerk. The two old men stared 
blankly at each other. Perhaps Checkley’s 
countenance, of the two, expressed the great- 
er astonishment. 

** How did those notes get into the safe?” 
the lawyer repeated. ‘‘ This is even a more 
wonderful thing than the mislaying of the 
certificates. You took them out. ihow me 
ex: where they were lying.” 

“They were behind these books. See! 
the outside note is covered with dust.” 

“They must have been lying there all 
these years. In my safe! The very notes 
paid across the counter to the forger’s mes- 
senger! In my safe! What does this mean? 
I feel as if I was going mad. I say, what 
does all this mean, Checkley?” 

The clerk made answer slowly, repeating 
his former suggestion : 

**Since young Arundel forged the check, 
young Arundel got the notes. Since young 
Arundel got the notes, young Arundel must 
have put them back. No one else could. 
When young Arundel put them back, he 
done it because he was afraid of your find- 
ing out. He put them back, unseen by you, 
that day when you charged him with the 
crime.” 

‘*] did not charge him. I have charged 
no one.” 

“I charged him, then, and you did not 
<a I'd charge him again if he was 

= 

‘“* Any man may charge anything upon any 
other man, There was no proof whatever, 
and none has ever come to light.” 

‘You're always for proofs that will con- 
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vict a man. I only said that nobody else 
could do the thing. As for putting the notes 
back again in the safe, now I come to think 
of it "—his face became cunning and malig- 
nant— “I do remember — yes —oh yes — 
clearly remember—I —_ clearly remember 
—I see it as plain as if it was before me. He 
got sidling nearer and nearer the safe while 
we were talking; he got quite close—so—he 
chucked a bundle in when he thought I 
wasn’t looking. I think—I almost think—I 
could swear to it.” 

“Nonsense,” said the lawyer. ‘‘ Your 
memory is too clear. Tie up the notes, 
Checkley, and put them back. “They may 
help, perhaps, some time to find out the 
man. Meantime let us go back to our 
search. Let us find these certificates.” 


They had now examined every packet in 
the safe; they had looked at every paper; 
they had opened every book and searched 
through all the leaves. There was no doubt 
left; the certificates were not there. 

Checkley began to tie up the bundles again. 
His master sat down, trying to remember 
something—everything—that could account 
for their Jicappenrancs. 

(To we CONTINUED. ] 


WORTH RECEPTION TOILETTES. 
See illustration on front page. 


fhe elaborate black dress worn by the 
singer in the illustration is of damask, 
with design of tulips and narcissus, trimmed 
with black lace and beads, The front of the 
corsage is of damask, the back of plain black 
satin ornamented with two pralines or bre- 
telles of beads running up to the shoulders, 
and terminating in star aigrettes set within 
choux of embroidered lace. Paniers of lace 
drape the edge of the waist. The train is 
of damask veiled by a flowing Watteau 
breadth of lace falling from the neck to an 
embroidered lace flounce at the end. The 
foot of the skirt is cut upward in several 
crevés, or slits, that are draped with lace 
bordered with the bead garniture. Long 
black Suéde gloves complete the toilette. 

A foil to this dress in charming contrast is 
a model of the lightest Nile green damask 
with large leaf design. The corsage is cross- 
ed in front, and trimmed with wide passe- 
menterie of colored beads—pale green, silver, 
and gold. Narrow beaded shoulder-straps 
are at the top of the short sleeves. The 
straight skirt has a full train, and is very 
much more ample than those worn recently. 
A quille of satin down the side is trimmed 
with fringe and passementerie to match. 


SHOULD RICH WOMEN WORK 
FOR MONEY? 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK 


i a well-known country house, whence 
A comes the stimulus of much good lit- 
erary work, a party of thoughtful women 
were gathered on a recent rainy day, and two 
of them fell into a discussion. The rest of 
the company listened, only occasionally in- 
terpolatiug a remark, It may be of interest 
to some other women to know the substance 
of what was said by the two chief debaters, 
both of them out known in the literary 
world, but who, for the purposes of this arti- 
cle, may be called respectively Sappho and 
Portia. The discussion had arisen from the 
statement made by a to the effect that 
the starvation wages of poor sewing women 
and others were caused by the intrusion into 
the sewing circle,so to speak, of well-to-do 
women. 

“ These women who have husbands or 
some other means of support can, of course, 
afford to work very cheaply,” said Sappho. 
‘In the same way the daughters of well-do- 
do families go into the shops as saleswomen. 
They have no board to pay, but simply care 
to get wees ¥ money to clothe themselves. 
I understand that the managers of our wo- 
men’s exchanges have trouble to prevent 
really wealthy women from sending in em- 
broidery and comfits, thus crowding out their 
poor sisters. All these movements force the 
ruling rates down, down, until the r girls 
who depend upon their wages for tféir sup- 
port cannot make both ends meet. It is 
shameful!” Sappho concluded, in a burst of 
generous indignation. 

‘** Well,” began Portia, meditatively, ‘‘ you 
wouldn't have these poor richer girls idling 
away their time at home, would you?” 

‘*T wouldn't have them cutting down the 
rates for poorer women.” 

** But are not the prices of goods for mill- 
ions of consumers thus rendered much low- 
er?” 

“What if they are?” 

‘‘Oh, you yourself, Sappho, have always 
supported the theory that the greatest good of 
the greatest number should be the object of 
all social combinations. You have held that 
demand and supply must regulate each other 
normally; that artificial helps and checks are 
merely temporary, and, consequently, practi- 
cally useless, The lower the wages that op- 
eratives will contentedly take, the lower will 
be the prices of manufactured products. The 
people that use the manufactured products 
are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of times 
more numerous than the operatives.” 

“Then you would reduce wages to the 
starvation-point?” exclaimed Sappho. 

*‘Not at all,” returned Portia, calmly. 
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“Only I say that if women do not have 
a to supply their wants, or if 
they to amass money. ey will go into 
some money-making You cannot 
stop them, any more than you can stop men 
from money-making. You remember that 
Mr. Ruskin says, ‘ All healthily minded men 
like making money, ought to like it, and to 
enjoy the sensation of winning it." You will 
not rule out well-to-do men from business 
life. It might be more noble for every man 
after he has made a competence to step aside, 
and spend the rest of-his days in amusing 
or improving himself, or in charity; but no 
doubt the idle hands would soon get into the 
proverbial mischief, and the harm to society 
would be terin theend. You remember, 
perhaps, that Mr. Boker wrote to Mr. Stod- 
dard that though he himself was in no need 
of money, he ‘demanded the highest prices, 
in order to keep up the market-rates of current 
literature.’ That was all right, wasn’t it?” 
—— considered a moment. 
“I suppose so,” she said, slowly. ‘' But 
ue didn’t finish your quotation. Mr. Rus- 
in continues: ‘ The main object of our lives 
is not money. It is something better than 
mouey.’ “Then he goes on, I believe: ‘ None 
of the best head-work in literature or science 
is ever paid. How much do you think Ho- 
mer got for his liad, or Dante for his Para- 
dise?....It is, indeed, very clear that God 
means ail thoroughly good work....to be 
done for nothing.’” 
She paused. 
‘All the same,” rejoined Portia, firmly, 
‘* you know well that the mass of well-to-do 
ple are not capable of artistic strivings. It 
been my theory, Sappho, that such peo- 
ple should abandon handicraft and all un- 
skilled occupations, and devote themselves 
entirely to study and to work among the 
poor, on the principle that 


*Who shuts his hand hath lost his gold, 
Who opens it hath it twice told!’ 


The listeners laughed and vigorously ap- 
plauded. 

** But,” proceeded Portia, “‘they won’t do 
it, and from the point of view of the greatest 
good to the greatest number, perbaps it isn’t 
best that the well-to-do should be snatched in 
a body from the ranks of the hand-workers 
and from active business. We ought to have 
the very best work in every department. 
Usually, the greater the culture of the work- 
er, the better the work. Thus the daughter 
of a leading citizen in a Western town, upon 
finishing her education was anxious to teach. 
She did not want to ‘pile up money’ (at 
teaching—fancy it!). She never thought of 
crowding out anybody. She only wanted to 
be useful, and to do good in the most avail- 
able way. She taught for two years with mar- 
vellous results, for she was,as they say,a ‘born 
teacher.’ Then she heard that poor girls were 
complaining that she, a rich man’s daughter, 
was keeping a place that one of them ought 
to have, so she resigned. She married later, 
but she has passed a very wretched life. It 
was a great pity that she stopped teaching. 
I tell you,” continued Portia, waxing warm- 
er as she went on, ‘‘ people do not under- 
stand, when they criticise, why women go 
into ‘money-making.’ Now there was that 
little milliner that we read of in the papers 
not long ago. I happen to know that that 
story was true. It was much talked of that 
this girl, residing on Fifth Avenue, should 
be trimming hats quietly for money, but, in 
fact, she could not have had bread to eat if 
she had not done it. And these farmers’ 
wives, who are said to be taking so much of 
the cheap sewing from our attic stitchers, 
these are the farmers’ wives who are filling up 
our insane asylums, Sappho. They don’t see 
fifty cents from one year’s end to another, un- 
less they earn it. Yet because they take this 
sewing, you blame them! Of course they 
could live without it, but none of us are sat- 
isfied with a bare subsistence.” 

“The greatest of English epic poets de- 
clared that ‘riches grow in hell’; also that 
‘Mammon was the least erect spirit that fell 
from heaven,’” commented Sappho, oracular- 
ly. ‘* Besides, does not the good Herbert say 
that 

“Gold and grace did never yet agree, 
Religion always sides with poverty’? 
Thank Providence!” she continued, with a 
sigh, ‘‘there are still left us the domestic 
animals, of whom ‘not one is dissatisfied; 
not one is demented with the mania of own- 

ing things.’” 

** But these women are not usually trying 
to pile up money,” Portia protested. ‘One 
—yes, a thousand—work to educate bright 
children, to go into the country for a sum- 
mer outing, to provide delicacies for sick 
friends, to get Brussels carpets for their par- 
lors.” 

** More likely they are after gaudy raiment 
— plated jewelry,” retorted Sappho, sneer- 
ingly. 

“Very possibly ; but whatever they are 
after, they are going to get it. The poor 
sewing women are in dire straits. My heart 
aches for them,” went on Portia, feelingly; 
“but they are not without resources. There 
is the only half-occupied field of domestic 
service for them to enter, with its innumera- 
ble branches—cooking, clear-starching, nurs- 
ing. and lighter specialties, many of them 
easily within the strength of only moderate- 
ly robust women. rs. Starrett says that 
within a thousand years some time we are 
going to have co-operation; but in the mean 
while let these starving stitchers become wait- 
resses or house-to-house seamstresses. Such 


work is just as in itself and as hon- 
yeep A . If they prefer to starve 
to this, why, they will have to, that 
is all. laws of trade are not going to 
give way for the suffering of even thousands 
of women. Women who want to take care 
of themselves in part will underbid women— 
or men—who are obliged to wholly support 
thémselves, unless the latter get into work 
which the former cannot do. Men do this 
om t reproach every day, and women 
w hag 

There was a pause. 

“T tell you,” declared Sappho, suddenly, 
‘*T still don’t think that women with homes, 
or with husbands to support them, ought to 
take in work which should by right go to 
girls and women who are forced to support 
themselves, say what you will, Portia.’ 

They all laughed, and the discussion be- 
came general, but at least one woman who 
heard it carried it home with her, and has 

udered upon it more or less ever since. 

erhaps others will be interested to ponder 
upon it also. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ouvo.—Outing suits will be made with a jacket and 
skirt of serge, and blouse waist of surah or wash silk. 
Piqué will be less used than cotton Bedford cord made 
with a double-breasted tilion waist or a Russian 
blouse and bell skirt. Use your heliotrope moiré for 
a whole dress with a low Russian biouse made of black 
or white lace of great depth, with the scallops of the 
Ince on the lower edge. 

Lunenta.—The Russian blouse buttoned down the 
left side is a good pattern for your gingham dresses. 
< nature have its way with the color of your child's 

r. 


Sana.—Pnt underneath from the waist down coat 
skirts of black bengaline or moiré to lengthen your 
black worsted jacket. 

Groneta Gint.—See designs for Russian blonses in 

No. 9. Tan, lilac, and reen are stylish 
spring colors. Black lace dresses will not go entirely 
out of fashion. They will be worn in vine stripes and 
dots, made over changeablé silk, either with « low 
corselet of lace and a silk guimpe, or with a Russian 
blouse. To turn down the card means that a visit is 
made in person. A yish-blue China silk, or one 
of crépou trimmed with écra int de Genes lace, 
would be suitable for a visiting dress for a blond bride 
in the South. Wave blond hair ligbtly, aud have a half- 
high coil. 

Mas. H. L.—As your lace dress is over black satin, 
you need not introduce a color. Add revers of lace 
that are wide aud full above the sleeve tops, and use 
row after row of jet Dy to torm a yoke, a wide 
belt, and deep cuffs. Use écru point de Génes lace and 
py moiré ribbon on your gray challi. You might 

ave pink crape folds around the neck as a high collar, 
with a gathered bib or plastron of the pink with deep 
écru lace below. 

Strvan.—Collarettes and jabots of lace or chiffon 
will be worn with summer street dresses. Put ribbon, 
or mousselive folds, or box-pleated chiffon inside the 
neck and wrists of dresses. Use your black silk ander 
a black crépon or grenadine dress, Keep the dress ull 
black, having a corselet of moiré antique, and chiffon 
or lace frills. White kid gloves are only worn in the 
evening. Light _— colors rival tan gloves for the 
street. Have coffee served from a side table. Get 
quilted cambric bibs for b ped weep bee or make 
them of fleece-lined piqué or Canton nel. 

M. M.—Use your plain China Bilk for a yoke and 
sleeves of a gathered pointed waist of the figured silk. 
Make the gingham with a Rassian blouse buttoned 
down left of front, like that illustrated in Bazar No. 9, 
page 173, and use your lace collar and cuffs, Get a tan 
Cheviot tailor dress and a checked wovi ulster with 
military cape for your summer journey. 

Youne Hovsexeerae.—aA linen case for a French 
bolster has a casing or bem at each end with embroid- 
ery or lace attached. ‘Tape is run in the casing to 
draw it together when in use. Place the initials in the 
niiddie of the sheet at the top. 

Hovse« ceren.—Read the anewer preceding this. Let 
the pillows stand upright. 

Anniz.—To clean black silk, sponge it with warm 
water in which a little borax has been dissolved, a 
thimblefal in a pint of water. Dry in smooth fulds 
without pressing. 

Sunsoniser.—Get a black vigogne cape with a shoul- 
der-cape of black open-patterned lace for a lady of 
fifty years, Light tan, sage green, lilac, and brown are 
fashionable colors. Get a light tan dress, and make it 
becoming by having a pink plastron with a little écru 
lace upon it. 


Harvarv.—To familiarize yourself with good steel- 
engravings apply to a dealer whom you kyow to be 
reliable, and be guided by him, Make your Henrietta 
cloth with a round waist with corselet and cuffs of 
moiré antique, and add a border of the moiré on the 
skirt.. Tun and reddish brown wools will be used for 
travelling dresses. 

“ Evito.”—For a girl of seventeen get a tan Bedford 
cord or a blae serge skirt and jacket to wear with va- 
rions blouses of silk or of cotton Cheviot. Have tan 
kid gloves and a low-crowned straw hat. 

Exise T.—Get either crépon or India silk for an in- 
expensive white dress for evening. Trim it with white 
point de Génes lace as a yoke or bertha or corselet, 
and have white or yellow satin ribbon for a Watteau 

Ow. 

Lvot.e.—Read about children's dresses in Bazar Nos. 
11 and 12. Make the waists of natural length and 
skirts reaching to the Guimpes will be 
more worn this season than they have ever been. 

Lutra.—Wear a long flowing Oriental gown of white 
wool or cheese-cloth arranged to —~ fall from a half- 
low round collar of colored stones. It has no sleeves, 
bat droops low on the shoulders. Wear large = 
eur- eng and many bangles. Have flowing hair 
crowned by a cap that has a lotus blossom in front. 
Wear sandals. The jewels can be bought at any large 
faney dry-goods store. 

Paxnona.—We issne no patterns except those on the 
pattern-sheet Suppl Use bandoline on your 

air, Cold cream or camphor ice rabbed on the hands 
at bedtime, and wearing loose soft chamois gloves at 
night, will make the hands white and soft. 

“D.”—Read answer just given “ Pandora.” An écru 
or deeper tan crépon dress would be becoming to you. 
Make it with a round waist and yoke or corselet of 
point de Génes lace. Then have a cape of the same 
crépon with a collarette of the lace. is shonid suit 
your climate and complexion. To give character, add 
some bows of brown velvet or moiré ribbon. 

Mas. H. E. 8.—Make your cashmere with a yoke and 
sleeves of repped silk of the same color. Gather the 
cashmere to the yoke and pleat it at the waist, adding 
a belt of moiré ribbon. Hang a bell skirt with two 
rows of the ribbon near the foot. 

Z. Z.—Princesse dresses are hecoming to wo- 
men, but sometimes require slight draping to suit spe- 
cial figures. The silk serge is not as suitable as wool 
serge for a travelling dress. 

Cona.—The box pleat is folded the whole length of 
the jacket both waist and skirt part. 

M. E. R.—Get a dress of black crépon or else of In- 
dia silk for your summer visit. You will also need 
something thinner, as a grenadine, and a wash dress of 

or lawn. You will need a trunk to carry 
8 t clothing for a visit of a mouth. 
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Lavra.—The bride and shonld tai 
or gray gloves an beat matches the Miaoe uteling 


Raoart.—Yon will find duli bice charming with 

ur cream walla, Have a few good rugs, and avoid 
mitations, Why not furnish your little drawing-room 
with rattan furniture with a lot of fluffy decorative 
cushions? Have some sash curtains India siik, 
either white or the coler of the room. Get a Baydaci 
curtain for your low couch. Drape your mantel with 
velours. your screen near the mantel. Lave a 
candelabrum for the centre of your dinner table. 

Pou.y.—The card signifies that you are calling upon 
the person to whom the card is sent. Yes, you must 
send a card to each of the women. 

L. C. A.—Why not 5 your friend a buffet lunch- 
eon, with some music? Engage a mandolin orchestra, 
or something of that sort. 

Two Gints.—All invitations require acknowledg- 
ment. ca not necessary n{ter a jon, A 
card should be left for each woman. Certainly,a high 
feed eared correct if you do not care to dress 


Eriquerre.—A gent! should p de a lady in 
going up stairs, and follow her in coming down. Fish 
should always be eaten with a fork. If the brother be 
a gentleman, he will certaiuly be as polite te his sister 
+ another girl, thong! perhaps not always as for- 





Pvox.—Yon can drape the brass bedstead with Mor- 
ris chintz, or with figured brovade; anything, in fact, 
except a plain material. A dressing-table of cherry or 
ouk, with brass ornaments, will be handsome tw go 
with your brass bedstead. 

Constant Reapee.—Keep your hall as old-fashioned 
as possible. Paint the wood-work colouial yellow, and 
paper the walls with a large figured paper with some 
yellow in it. 

L. J. 8.—We are not familiar with the usage of the 
letters you speak of. 

Eriquerre.—It would certainly be considered a slight 
if you did not send a card on the day of the “ at home.” 
Send your card by mail or messenger; or, if you are 
attending the reception, leave it in the hall as you 
come out. 

Dooror.—Your cards for social nse should be Mra. 
John Smith ; for professional use, Mary Jane Smith, 

There is no objection to writing your day at 
home npon your card. Get a cape or coat of light tan 
cloth to wear in southern California. You will not 


need furs, though shoulder-capes of fur are worn in 
the summer. 


L. M. B.—Yon may send cards to your entire list to 
let them know you are again receiving. You should 
try and return all the calls that have been made upon 

ou. Yes, you drink with those who ptopose your 
health. Your card “introducing Mr. Smith” is suffi- 
cient, though a little note is more explanatory and 
more — Write the “introducing,” etc., 
on the envelope, of course leave it unsealed. 

Orv Sussoringr.—No ; you should never leave a card 
for a man. Inquire for the husband of the woman 
upon whom you are calling. Yes, certainly; give your 
hand to your hostess upon leaving. 

New Jersey Reapen.—Uee chintz or cretonne covers 
of white with large figures of blue or old-rose. 

Bera.—It is not good form to abbreviate in speech, 
and there is no object in doing 60. Occasionally in 
writing an abbreviation is a convenience, but even 
then is not as good style as writing out what you de- 
sire to express. Brevity may be the soul of wit, but it 
is not always elegant. 

L. C. C.—Your sample is quite correct both as to 
style of script and size of card. The heavier English 
script is perhaps more used than the style you have 
chosen, but both are good. 

W. M. O.—A wedding gift shonld be sent to the 
bride. It is, of course, intended for both bride and 
groom, but it is hardly polite to make the gift dis- 
Unctly to the groom. 

Sunsourere.—An afternoon tea is simply an infor- 
mal “ at home” during certain hours, at wth tea and 
very light refreshment are served. Receive your callers 
as you would for any occasion, and, abeve all thin: 
do not follow the English custom of not introducing 
your guests to one another. 

Brarnioe.—Ordinarily a man will offer yon his left 
arm that his right may be free for use. The bride 
stands at the left of the groom. A man takes a wo- 
man in to dinner, giving her his right arm and seating 
her at his right. 

A. M. C.—Use your fork with your right hand of 
course; there is no other way, unless you are left- 
handed. } 

G. H. B,—Widows’ white collars and cuffs are only 
worn with black dresses. 

R. 8. V. P.—Your material is the Galatea twilled 
cotton so mach liked for boys’ suite, That of your 
vample has rather too broad stripes for trousers 
suits, but will look well in sailor blouses and kilte. 
A Wattean bow of two ribbon loops tightly strapped 
is attached to dress wajsts between the shoniders, 
- has long ends hanging pearly to the foot of the 
skirt. 

Miss E. K. P.—Make your striped woo! basque with 
pointed front lapped to the left and cut in three points 
above the darts, a button and hole in each peint. 
Stitch the edges or set on very narrow gimp. You 
will do well to shortdn all your skirts of wash dresses, 
no matter what the fashion may be. Get an open- 
patterned black straw hat trimmed with gray, blue, 
and tan striped ribbon to wear with both the dresses 
you mention. 

Heten.—Read about boys’ dresses in last week's 
Bazar. Get gray crépon or Bedford cord, and make 
with a round yoke and sleeves of repped silk. 
Edge the yoke and the pointed waist with narrow jet 
= steel trimming. Have a bell skirt with silk band at 
oot. 

Junxr.—Make your black serge ae pg | dress for 
light mourning with a bell skirt and a jacket, the Iat- 
ter fitted in the back, or else belted there, and straight 
open in front. Then have gray or lilac blouse waists 
of surah or of China silk made with a yoke, pleated to 
a belt, and extending eight or ten inches below. 

R. 8. V. P.—Use black watered ribbon on the pink 
fingham dress, and a darker shade of velvet on the 

ilac gingham. Open-patterned nainsook embroidery 
in an all-over design is used for yokes of gingham 
dresses. 

Mary C.—Gloriosa will be used for travelling dresses 
as well as for dust cloaks, 

L. EB. G.—Changeable twilled silks are in greater 
favor than they were last season when first worn. Get 
one of biue with brown, or rose with green, and make 
by hints given in New York Fashions of this num- 

r. 


Sunsortnenr.—Make your white wash silk with a 
yoke, pointed belt, and cuffs of white Irish lace. Have 
fall sleeves and a full straight skirt. Use your four 
yards of black silk for a Russian blouse with a yoke 
of black guipure lace. 

“ Monwtana.”—Yoursample failed to reach us. Could 
youn not add pink chiffon (that would be pretty with 
the gray, and becoming to your gray hair), and also 
some écru point de Génes lace, or else the new open- 
patterned black lace? Without seeing the silk, we 
cannot advise you more definitely. 

“Orn Reaper anp Apuiner.”—For your Eastern 
journey make a bell skirt and jacket of the black and 
gray striped wool dress with a belied waist of the biack 
surah, jel the black surah by mse — 
waist with finish of jet and lace, for a and 
church dress. A Russian blouse made of the skirt of 
the lace dress might be worn with the surah skirt to 
give variety. You will need the black jacket. Use up 

‘our tamise dress for a home gown. Get a cottou 
u waist to wear in the cars with your 
travelling skirt. Your inquiry by postal has been an- 
swered. 


Q, R.—Certainly, it will be well for the young conple 
to wait until they are in their own home in September 
before sending out cards for reception. 
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Untrimmed Spring and Summer Hats. 

rJ°HE principal shapes of straw hats for the coming season 

| are here illustrated untrimmed. At the top.of the 
group Fig. 1 is a four-in-hand of black English straw, sim- 
ilar to the beaver hats worn during the winter. The wide 
bat shown below is of white straw, partly close braid and 
partly open lace. It has a flattopped crown and a brim 
which is rolled at the back and drooping at the front. The 
smal! scoop-shaped bonnet is of mixed white and écru straw; 
it has a sharp crease along 
the middle from front to 
back. A smaller lightcapote - 
bonnet has a conical crown 
of close straw and a front of 
scall »yped open straw The 
small scalloped flat illus 
trated, which is of open 
straw lace with a straw pom 
pon, is intended to be used 
over colored silk or lace A 





light ashes-o straw hat illustrated has a sugar-loaf 
crown of close straw braid and a brim of open lace straw 
A morning or travelling hat of tobacco brown straw is illus 
trated at the top of the group Fig. 2. A wide light hat has 
a flat top of lace straw to the crown, and a brim, caught in 
at the back, composed of plain and fluted straw with an in- 


sertion and edging of lace straw A fanciful little hat hasa 
pleated brim of scalloped straw, and only the flat top of the 
crown of plain straw A sugar-loaf hat of beige-colored 
chip has a border and inserted figures of light straw lace 


An oddly shaped little bat has a top to the crown and a 
turned-down border of brown lace straw, the rest of the hat 
being of yellow Neapolitan. A wide beige chip hat has 
three shaded rows of straw gimp inserted near the edge 


Casaque Costume. 


, model illustrated is of tobacco brown Bedford cord 

with darker brown velvet. The bell skirt is bordered 
with a band of velvet at the lower edge, with a second nar 
rower band above rhe three-quarter-length coat or casaque 


Fig. 2.—Casaque Costume —(See Fig. 1.) 
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Fig. 1.—Unrrmmep Sprinc anp Summer Hats. 


is similarly bordered at its lower edge. It has a slope- 
shouldered cape, short and round at the back, longer and 
pointed at the front, with revers turned back on its edges. 
An écru lace vest is between the revers. 


Spring Toilettes. 

See illustrations on page 258. 
Ts cape shown in Fig. 1 is 

of dark blue cloth with 
embroidery in blue steel and 
gold beads. The front and 
back are shirred in at the waist 
and flatly pleated above; flow- 
ing high-shouldered cape 
sleeves are added, bordered 
with embroidery. 

The gown Fig. 2 is of écru 
crépon At the foot of the 
skirt are three tutfles bordered ‘ 
with narrow embroidery in 
gold, silver, and copper thread. 
A short jacket covered with the 
metallic embroidery is added to 
the bodice, which has a full 
front and plain back, and the 
full sleeves have a frilled head- 
ing and deep close cuffs of em- 
broidery. A Watteau bow of 
changeable écru taffeta ribbon 
is added, and from it ends of 
ribbon are carried to the knot 
at the front of the ribbon belt 
which finishes the waist. - 


Parasols and Parasol 
Handles. 

See illustrations on page 263. 

i. en tout cas, or sun-umM- 

brella, at the top of this 

group, is of black silk, with an 


Fig. 2.—Untrmmep Sprrine anp Summer Hats. 








Fig. 1.—Casaque Costumr.—(See Fig. 2.] 


open-work Greek border inserted near the edge. The large 
open parasol is of blue and red changeable taffeta, with a 
border of open red stripes heading a flounce with a similar 
border. A rosette of silk ornaments the handle. A service- 
able en tout cas is of brown and red changeable taffeta, with 
the handle covered with stamped Japanese leather and 
capped with metal. A black parasol with a ribbon bow on 
the ebonized stick has a Greek border woven in the silk and a 
bordered flounce. All these parasols unscrew at the ferrule 
for greater convenience in packing. A group of parasol 
handles, also made to unscrew, is shown in the illustration. 
One handle of natural wood has a 
gilt top and chain. Two are of 
carved ivory, one club-shaped with 
a metal top, the other a cane han- 
die. One handle has a crook of 
mother-of-pearl, another is of pol- 
+ ished wood with gilt links, and 
\ still another is of twisted rattan. 
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THE NEEDLE. 


be AT essentially feminine implement the needle is much 
more than the dictionary defines it—‘‘a small instru- 
ment of steel, sharply pointed at one end, with an eye at the 
other to receive a thread; used in sewing.” Such a@ bald, 
prosaic statement ignores the real help and comfort of the 
needle, It is not only what it produces, the useful or orna- 
mental work which in skilful fingers it brings to perfection, 
but its ability to soothe the spirit, to solace the grief-stricken, 
and its power to turn restless energy into a channel of use- 
fulness. Many a woman has reason to be thankful for the 
needle which keeps her fingers busy in hours. of sadness or 
perplexity, and which often guides her thoughts to the 
‘haven where they would be,” a peaceful, holy haven, so 
welcome to those who are 
“Sailing o'er life’s solemn main.” 


A woman who can use her needle has a resource of com- 
fort denied to those be- 
ings who can only find 
tranquillity or diversion 
from wearing thought in 
a pipe or cigar; and she 
has the satisfaction. of 
knowing that her employ- 
ment amounts to some- 
thing, and will not van- 
ish in a cloud of smoke. 
Bright fancies and poetic 
thoughts are often woven 
while the hands are busi- 
ly employed with needle- 
work, and even homely 
mending and _ stocking- 
darning are no barriers to 
thought’s widest range. 
Margaret Fuller, whose 
brilliant mind and won- 











derful intellectual powers are as yet unrivalled by any of 
her sisterhood in American literature, was an efficient and 
ever-ready helper with the family sewing. Her work was 
always done beautifully, never slighted; nor, because her 
mind was broader and deeper than the minds of other wo- 
men who could only sew, did she ever disdain her house- 
hold task. We all know Penelope and her artful ruse to 
keep the suitors at bay, and smile with womanly superiority 
at the stupidity of the lovers who were.so wofully ignorant 
of ‘the capabilities of the needle. 
wrought by the queen of William the Conqueror is a faith- 
ful picture-gallery and invaluable to the historian. Other 
women in the same exalted station have left less valuable 
yet interesting pieces of needle-work, and one is brought 
Fig. 3.—Back or Sprine very near to the hearts of these rc 

Care, Fre. 1. many sad thoughts and disappointe 


The famous tapestry 


al ladiés who stitched 
hopes and baffled am- 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Fig. 1.—Sprine Capge.—[See Fig. 3.] Fig. 2.—A¥FTERNOON Gown.—(See Fig. 4] 
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PARASOLS AND Parason HANDLES. 


bitions into the rich fabrics, as did beautiful, hapless Mary Stuart. 
As reminders of the work expected of every small gir] in the days of 
our grandmothers and their grandmothers, are the cherished samplers, 
with their alphabets, large and small, and numbers and quaint verses, 
the names of the little seamstresses being appended with a fine disre 
gard of the principles governing the division of words. Every stitch 
of the canvas is utilized, and the poetry crowded into one continuous 
line, in defiance of poetic usage. Some of the silken threads are dis- 





MOTTE 





Fig. 4.—Front or ArTrerNoon Gowns, Fie. 2. 
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colored, not by time alone, but by the tears 
of the small damsel who found some intri 
cate letter or quaint bird beyond her power 
to copy 

The improvements of machinery have done 
away with the necessity of the seam which 
was indispensable for a sheet in the days 
when linen was woven in narrower widths 
But the ‘‘long white seam” was a favorite 
task given to young girls, and sweet were 
often the daydreams sewed into it. The 
stock of household linen had always to be 
made ready against the time the maiden 
should leave her early home for a new one 
of her own, and every piece of the ample 
outfit had dainty initials marked in the fine 
cross stitch of her sampler days 

Modern invention has done vastly more 
than widen the breadths of linen or cotton, 
and the sewing-machine has superseded 
many of the uses of the ‘‘ small steel instru 
ment,” but it is as yet indispensable, and we 
hope that it always will be. There is a pet 
sonality, almost, in one’s needle, and we can 
not embroider nor darn nor do any kind of 
mending without its aid, aod although pins 
play an important part in millinery, yet the 
needle must count for something in the fiu- 
ishing touches to a bonnet or hat, and grand 
ma’s dainty cap can never be ‘**‘ blown to 
gether” without a few of its stitches 


SEVENTH-CENTURY WORK 

N 1858 was found at Guarrazar a curious 

set of specimens of seventh-century gold 
smithry; among them are ‘the eleven vo 
tive crowns,” two crosses, and a collection of 
other most interesting objects. The cities 
of Madrid and Paris have them in keeping. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diurrhan Sold by druggieta in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 
GOOD COOKING 

Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al 
ways insure Rs ood © ee paddings, sances, etc., use 
Gall Borden * Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. Direc- 


tions on the ale Sold by your grocer and drug- 
gist.—[Adr 
Buanerr’s Coooatne kills dandruff, allays irritation, 


and promotes the growth of the hair.—({Adv.} 


Coanne.t’s Benzorws Cosmerto Soar. Prevents all 
dryness aud roughness of the hands.—({ Adv.) 

Boawetr’s Fravonine Exrnuacts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—({ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W Buumnd Co 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 







Is Absolutely Pure 
and tt is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocca Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 


mixed with Starch, 


economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Sinpsoy, 
DRY GOODS 


6th Ave., 19th to 20th St., N.Y. 


65 DEPARTMENTS, 
Covering 50,000 Square Feet of Space, 
And presenting in their entirety 





An Aggregate of Attractions Unsurpassed 
by any Retail Dry-Goods House 


in America, 


Everything new and novel in Cloaks, Suits, | 


Travelling Garments, Trimmed Millinery, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Lingerie, etc. 

Sole owners of the celebrate? JUDIC 
CORSE T—the most Perfect Fitting Corset 
in the world. In models to suit all figures. 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 
SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 
6th Ave., 19th to 20th St., N. ¥. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking Powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Rovat Baxine Powpsr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 











LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


Anti onlin ag 


cents in stamps wrhla Wonderful Soup sn 


JAS.S. KIRK &CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL— Bells Walts (the 
} og Waltz) went Eto scnding us 
three wrappers 0 f Shandon Bells Soap. 








enold 
atble hk ‘i 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


Special attention is invited to fresh importa- 
tions of these fabrics, unrivalled for durability 
and wear. Also, to several cases of 


PRINTED GLACE RONGEANTS, 





Very handsome and popular, received by last | 


steamer. 


Stripe and Check 


| INDIA SILK SHIRTINGS, 
¢ aces y ve 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY 


KODAKS 








both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Pigs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 hotties by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 

any substitute. Manufactured only b: 
bins: GA ALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP to. 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


1892. IN EVERY 





USE 


The Best! 


WHETHER 
FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 








are always sold loaded ready for 
immediate use. a can be 
used for roll fitms or glass plates. 
The new 











ye Be ye ye Daylight poga, 


| can be loaded in daylight. 





Registers exposures and 'ocks automatically 


when a new film is turned into place. 


$850 * $2506 


| Send for Circulars 


s:" A Rare Collection of Flower Seed. 


Carnations. A magnificent strain b 


—— cot Wed nial from hood Pansy. 


lar flower; 

q Oriole, mrand. ae 

Show Bal w (Queen y Victoria's astratn2 ‘eet is 

wae ered with y+ rari ing roses, al 
Keep their louaeres poveque. > Ly Fe 


ult ‘emafat 
Most beautiful of tt this 
wit 


each 0! 
in cased: 
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THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 
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ona it by mail f 
sen ‘or 
Deautiful illustrated 


order, Address: 
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Redfern 


UuADIES’ TAILOR. 


EXHIBITION 


SPRING 


AND 


SUMMER 
MODELS. 
\ GOWNS, 
COATS, 








Imported 
Goods. 


Light Sener Silk Gowns 
a Specialty. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK ; 
1108 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


We'll give you 


a 
pointer! 


how to cook 


a steak may be found in a little 
book we mail free on receipt of 
your address, or at same time for 
25c. (to pay postage and pack- 
ing) we'll send you a trial bottle 
of Keuka Grape Catsup, because 
we think a taste will convince you 
of its merits and make you a user 
of it. Being made from Grapes, it 
is very wholesome and delicious 
with all kinds of meats and game, 
croquettes, patties, fritters, etc. 


Keuka Grape and Fruit Co., 
19 North Water Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





Will be of priceless value for preservation.— 
Boston Advertiser. 








mF Ww the W. 
tirely out of print, and the plates have bees de- 


etroyed. 
HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the War 


is the only complete general history of the War; aud, 
in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material valine which appeared in 
“ Harper's Weekly ” from 1861 to 1865. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘‘ Harper's 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations, Price, carriage paid, 
cloth, $16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 
elegant, $80. 

t This work was prepared by Mxsane. Haurve & 
Buos., with the special object of preserving their 
famous war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 
Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the onty means 
of obtaining them. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work is certainly the best history of the War that 
has yet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 

Whatever books on the War may be found in a library, 
the collection will be plete without this work,— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

One of the marked histories of the War, if not the 
great history of the War.—Boston Post. 

Sold only by Subscription. 


Write for Iustrated Circular. 
McDONNELL BHOS., Publishers, CHICAGO. 
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MARCH 26, 1892. 


In the Spring 


a woman's fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of gowns. How to procure 
them, how to make them, and how to 
WM economize, are problems always to be 
“| solved. But it’s not the cost of material 
that prevents most women from having 
an elaborate wardrobe—it’s the “ mak- 
BAZAR SKIRT FORM, ing up.” 
Closed and Opened. 





BAZAR ComPLets Form. 
Nearly every woman can make her “ _— 
own dresses if she sets her mind to it, and with the assistance of 


Hall’s Bazar Form 


the work is wonderfully simplified. 
It can be adjusted to suit the members of an entire family. 


The Form is sent complete to any address for $6.50, but you can buy the skirt for $3.50, 
and then order bust another time. The skirt with wood standard, to which bust cannot be added, 
costs $3.00. 


Hall’s Bazar Collar Foundations, 


Or Pressed Linings, Cut from Butterick Patterns of Fashions now Illustrated in Butterick Pub- 
lications. These Foundations are made of Buckram (black and white), pressed into the correct 
shape, and securely held by wire around the edges. Dressmakers know their value and appreciate 


the saving effected ® ‘@ use. 
No.2 Wo.1. | 
on 2 
No. 2. 





Henry Il. 
oetie. Pract 
Sold by dry-goods houses or 
sent on receipt of price. 
as z & «> S Military, 10 cents. 
No. 1, 25 cts. 
Se. 8 No. 1. No. 1. No. L. No. 2, 30 cts. 
°. 0. 
. Tudor. ioumhis. Shakspere, No.3, 40 cts. 
ene 14, ps eo Either Style. 





An unseen eye that holds | | Note, the hook passes over 
.. | topef eye. 
a hook when you want it 
to, and prevents gaping, 
is perfection. 
Sample gross either 
No. 3 or 4, Japanned or 
silvered, sent, postpaid, 
\¢ 60 cents. 


Appleton’s 
Invisible Hooks and Eyes. 



























Patented 
May |9, 1891, 


You have often expressed a wish for 
something on which to press sleeves, 
curved waist seams, and cuffs. Here EEN BINDING made. Now on the coun- 


ters of all the leading retailers. Accept no 


it is. Send for it. substitute. It has none. 


Appleton’s “ Mens Dressmaking,” compiled for the amateur and expert dressmaker, price 
25 cents, will be sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents postage. Hlustrated Catalogue, 
showing a number of new useful articles in the sewing-room, sent free on application. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., R. Ross Appleton, 833 Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturer of Patented Specialties, 173 Regent Street, London. 


CASH'S CAMBRIC FRILLINGS. 
xs HEM SLL, *? PATTERN. 


Made of the fin- 
est cambric, in 
widths varying 
from 4 inch to 
4+ inches. 





For trimming 
pillow sham 
spreads, and al 
bed linen. Also 
for ladies’ and 
ehildren’s un- 
derwear, and 
infants’ w as h- 
ing dresses. 





Appearance of Frilling when drawn up. 


New Illustrated Book, «ict "tee'sy'mait J, & J, CASH, 92 Greene St.,N. Y, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postaye Free, $4 00 








Cuitns & Co., 188 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Ra ry 189 
This label is on the best BIAS VELVET- | 


SHOPPING and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 


nee, Good &c., withont charge. Circular 
po erences. Iss 5A. BOND, 836 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Le Boutilier Bros. 
14th Street, N.Y. 


Black Dress Goods. 


rd seg Brack Dress Goons, 
double. width, consisting of Cash- 
meres, self-stri self-checks and 
plaids, and ford Cords, will be 
sold at per yard, 


25c. 


50-inch All-wool Srorm Serres, 
black and navy, a great bargain, at 


79c. 


French Challies. 


2.cases Frenou — imported 
to sell at 58c., 


39c. 


Black Dress Silks. 


10,000 yards Brack Dress Sixxs, 
known “as Drap d’Alma, all pure 
silk and reversible, an extraordi- 
nary bargain, at 


$1.00 per yard. 


Send 2c. stamp for samples if 
you desire to examine before pur- 
chasing. 

New illustrated catalogue (now 


| in press) mailed free on application. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., M. Y. 





BEST&CO 
a 





/ | Baby Slips 
For 98 cts. 


Made of fine Naitnsook—yoke of narrow tucks and hend 
feather stitching between, finished with fine emeroidered 
edge—embroidered edge on neck and sleeves—Skirt has 
deep hemstitched hem. 


For gocts. 


Heavy Nainsook short dress—yoke hes six groups of 
fine tucks, with hemstitching between—front and back 
alike—Neck and sleeves finished with ffne embroidered 
edge—Skirt has deep hemstitched hem—Sizes one and 
two years. 

Either sent by mail, postage paid 8 cents extra, can be 
returned and money refunded if not satisfactory. 


These are good examples of the 
exceptional advantages we are 
prepared to offer in Children’s cloth- 
ing which is our exclusive business. 

If you desire anything for Boys, Girls or Babies— write. 
giving full particulars, and we will send illustrations and 


descriptions of the latest styles suitable for purpose 
stated 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 





We Mail and Express within 100 miles of N.Y. . 
Le Be aa oaee we s Satis 
free. State price, color, and material. Fi Book 


BLACK & GRAY DRESS GOODS. 


Bedford Cords, in plain and crinkle weaves, 
Henriettas, Imperial Serges, Batiste, Nun's- 
Veiling, Brilliantines, Habit Cloths, Cheviots, 
in plain and fancy weaves, ranging in price from 


39c.° G1IL75 reyes 
SILK DEPT. 


Complete lines printed and woven Indias, 
Pongees, and Surahs, Black P ‘ongees, Armures, 
in variety of weaves, Peau de Soie, Cashmere 
Sublime, Faille Francaise, Crystal-finish Ben- 
galine, and Wash Silk. All the above in choice 
and many exclusive designs. Prices from 


39c. bad $1 .50 per yard. 
Cotton Wash Dress Goods & Wool Challies. 


Lawn Organdies, Batiste, India Pongees, 
China Cloth, Satines, Ginghams, Cambrics. 
and Challies; all of the best and choicest pro- 
duction of foreign and domestic markets, rang- 
ing in price from 


12c. ° 55c, ver ya. 


DRESS GOODS. 


What to buy for Spring. 


We have secured ten cases 
of Dress Goods—made in 
France —at a great advan- 
tage in price. These goods 
are the newest in the mar- 
ket, and are precisely the 
styles required for Spring. 
They will be offered as 
Specialties in our Dress 
Goods Department this 
week, 

Our High Novelties for 
this year have been selected 
with careful regard for the 
requirements of fine trade. 
Curious weaves in Crepon, 
tasteful colorings. 

Bengaline is greatly in 
use for visiting costumes ; 
we are showing this fabric 
in a variety of new weav- 
ings — Serpentine, Crystal, 
and Regent Cord, Change- 
able Bengaline, ete. 

The new Irish mixtures 
and Scotch Tweeds are 
largely preferred tur out- 
door wear. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Iiith St., 
New York. 








Upholstery 
Fabrics. 


We offer this season: 
New Designs and Colorings in Armures 
for Wall and Window Hangings. 

om Lines of Muslin and Lace Curtains 

r Summer use. 

Complete assortment of Soft Drapery Silks 
in the latest high art shades. 

Inexpensive Stuffs in great variety for 

urniture Coverings. 

Samples, Drawings, and Estimates on ap- 
plication. 

Mail orders receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts... New York. 


Spring of 92. 











wee "4, Party, and Call Cards, Send forSamples. | 








| English Women ‘ American Ladies who | 
h adopted have been to England 
me ae 3 | SOUTHAL L S copanetes cag 
| 
| [ If you want to know all about them, 
SANITARY | SESS | TOWELS. HW | 
’ | Se 





~~ SOUTHALL ‘S SANITARY TOWELS are kept in the “Corset” or “ Ladies’ Gehouiee Department * in many of the 
bendiag 5 — Stores in America. They will be kept in every store, if you and your friends ask for 
actually in stock when you ask for them, they can be obtained for you. Mention the a ~; the lady im charge | 
advertisement. 


| 
| 
| o ti S dpentiant, and, if necessary, show her this 








HARPER'S WEEKLY “ 





oeesececcoes 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR - 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PRUPLE.. mc 200 


Boshasllere and Postmastore wonally vessee eubearty- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTUERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


most dainty dress for street or hose. 





PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-AND-WOOL CARMELITE 


is a light, sheer, crisp dress material, with a soft ge lustre. It combines well with lace, and makes a 


are pot cennine. 


States, Go in New York Cit: by 





HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE MAJORITY. 


SHE. “ WHY DON'T ARTISTS WEAR THEIR HAIR LONG, AS THEY URED TO Do?” 
HE. “ABOUT FOUR-FIFTHS OF THEM DO—THE FEMALE ARTisTs!" 


———— 























7.38 pe ‘Now YoU AND JOHN GO, AND 
I WILL MIND Eruet.” 











8 p.m.—SQUALLY, AND THREATENING A STORM. 


ee Ee ee ee 








{ Hi ul 
UAL ai" hi i 


A POPULAR PRESCRIPTION. 
“ YOUR WIPR MUST TAKE MORE EXERCISE.” 
“BUT, DOCTOR, WHAT CAN I DO? SHE REFUSES TO STIR.” 
“GIVE HER SOME MONEY TO GO FHOPPING WITH,” 
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UNANIMITY. 


“Ir was awfully hot at 
Mawson's ball last night,” 
said Chappie. “I was half 
baked.” 


“Mawson told me he 


tl t you were half 
baked,” returned Hicks. 
~~ 


“That Delaware shad 
you sent last Wednesday 
was not fresh,” said’ Mrs. 

*T don’t see how that 
could be,” said the dealer. 
“It was caught right here 
in the Hudson Wednesday 
morning.” 

—_—— > -— 


“I wish I was twins,” 
said Willie. 

“Why?” 

**T'd send the other half 
of me to school, and this 
half would go fishing.” 


a 


“ Let's get up some the- 
atricale,” said the lion. 

“All right,” said the 
lioness, “What ll we 
play, the Lady of Lyons?” 

“No; we'll have Richard 
the 111, with the camel as 
Richard. It would take 
mightily in the West to 
have a Richard with two 
humps.” 

oe 


“Where did you shoot 
these birds?” asked ma- 
dame. 

“ Down in New Jersey,” 
said oo peat, 

“Indeed! [ suppose 
this receipted bill is off 
one of the birds that 
got away?” queried ma- 
dame. 








NEW AND SIMPLE DEVICE BY MEANS OF WHICH THE BABY ON 
AWAKING NOTIFIES FOLKS OF THE FACT, AND GETS ITS DINNER 


PROMPTLY WITHOUT RESORTING TO THE TIME-HONORED CUSTOM 
OF ORYVING AND FRETTING, 


A MARTYRED SISTER-IN-LAW. 


— -— 














9 v.m.—AN INFANT CYCLONE, 


THE ADVANTAGE OF METHOD. 

Musreess. “I never saw such a fearful -looking 
kitchen. How do you manage to accumulate so many 
dirty dishes ?” 

Coox. ‘*‘Sure, mam, the young leddies was just 
after showing me as how they roasts a potato at their 
cooking schools.” 

Featurnetonr. “I've bronght back that dress anit 
I borrowed of you the other day, old man, and I'm 
much obliged. I hope you didu't need it.” 

Travers. “Oh, not at all. My roommate, who 
owns it, has gone away On a little business trip.” 














ll pw. —*WHAT HAS AUNTIE BEEN DO- 
ING TO MAMMA'S BABY?” 


POETRY AND PROSE. 
Practicar Farurn “ So you want to marry my 
daughter, eh 7” 
Portioat Lover. “ Yes, sir. 
die for her!” 
Practioat Faturr. “H'm! Would you get up and 
work for her ?” 


I would lie down and 


—_——@—_—_— 


“ Say, Dudikine, why do you write your name ‘ Al- 
gernon Duodikins (Limited)’ these days ?” 

“ Oh, it’s a great go, me boy. Anybody who takes 
stock enough in me to lend me money is responsible 
for the amount of his stock, don't you see.” 





KEEPING LENT. 


Janet. “T am so glad Lent has come, it is so reat- 
ful. You know I'm keeping it this year.” 

Mangtan. “So am L 'm not doing anything I like.” 

Janet. “You? You are not keeping Lent. I heard 
of you at the opera the other night, and Tom Stur- 
ges danced with you at the inses’ Wednesday 


night.” 

» oe “I know I was at the opera, but yen don't 
understand. It was Italian opera, and I despisettalian 
opera so that it really was suffering all the — ; 
and as for dancing with Tom Sturges, that's nc 
sure. Quite the reverse.” ' 

Janet. “ Well, my method of oes Lent is quite 
different from yours, I give up all theatres, dspces, 


and frivolity, and go about trying to do some good, 
Monday 1 trimmed a spring bonnet for a poor woman 
whose band was a mill last year, and to-day 
is simpl moapina up appearances on credit. Hasn't 
aceut Lost yuraday I devoted four hours to embroid- 
ering a table cover for a starving family up in Harlem ; 
and on Friday night I gave a progres*ive euchre party 
at the house, charging twenty-five cents a game, for 
the benefit of the Astor Lib: , which reminds me 
that I must be ranning along. I am due at the hos- 
pital at eleven.” 
Mantan. “ What are you to do there?” 

aa “I am going to read Browning to a sick 





























SUPPLEMENT. 


A LONDON MARKET. 


See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


\HIS beautiful picture gives a glimpse of 
1 English life in a very interesting and 
characteristic aspect. Marketing, no matter 
where, is one of the few pleasures which 
may be experienced by the richest and the 

rest alike. The same, or even more, de 
liberation is required before the expenditure 
of a few pence as of a few pounds; and in 
the first instance there is always the dim but 
delightful —v that some day a brill- 
jant bargain may be achieved. Caledonia 
Market on a Saturday night is one of the 
most favored resorts in North London of the 
impecunious bargain-hunter. Old books al- 
ways suggest delightful possibilities to the 
scholar whose pocket is as light as his learn- 
ing is deep. Old ladies love to hunt over 
deposed household gods, in the hope of find- 
ing something to install in their own homes, 
while their husbands in the background 
mentally ponder over the peculiarities of the 
feminine mind. Men and women are al 
lured by different temptations, and Darby 
buys as recklessly as Joan when his eyes 
fall < on something attractive in the line of a 
tool or a trinket. 


A MARCH DAY ON TWENTY- 
THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 
See illustration on page 248. 

N R. SMEDLEY’S spirited picture con 

veys a vivid impression of a favorite 
shopping thoroughfare in the middle of the 
most blustering month in the year. March 
has moods of relenting, when the skies are 
bland and the breezes gracious; but, like the 
occasional sweet moments of a fretful child, 
these are merely episodes, quickly giving 
way to the reign of caprice and the gusts of 
passion. On a windy day in March the dust 
rises in clouds, and beats into the faces of 
the pedestrians, sometimes whirling from 
the four points of the compass at once, and 
making progress difficult. But New-York- 
ers take weather of all sorts philosophical- 
ly; and laughing girls, pleasant-looking ma- 
trons, and good-humored men combat the 
March fury with gayety and courage, know- 
lag that just beyond them are the sunny 
days of April, the lovely bloom of May. 


CONCERNING PICTURES OF 
CATS. 


“In velvet slippers 
Sleek Grimalkin makes his evening round.” 


ERPETUATING the comeliness of silk- 
en-coated comrades of home and hearth- 
stone memory, there have come to us many 
pictures of unusual merit from the heart as 
well as from the pencil of a Japanese limner 
who lived more than half a century ago. 
Portraitures of cats by Hok-Sai, or Fo-Koa- 
Say, are ‘‘so plump, so smooth, so gracious of 
demeanor,” that involuntarily one stretches 
out a hand to fondle and pet the pretty crea- 
tures; they seem almost to speak the appeal- 
ing sympathetic language of their race; and 
instantly other pictures, memories of the pret- 
ty ways and manners of such as have been 
made happy at our firesides, rise before us— 
matronly Tabbies, with plump, frisky kit- 
tens, toying with ever-unravelling bails of 
yarn, purring out their utter satisfaction, 
or deliciously napping in softly 
baskets, thoughtless, joyous playfellows, be- 
lieving that 
* All hearts are soft as their own coats of silk.” 


There have been other artists who, out of 





lined | 


their great love for our feline friends, have | 


devoted skill and genius to what are regard- 
ed as admirable pictures. 

In Champfleury’s work on cats may be 
found many excellent wood-cuts, and Gott- 
fried Mind has been called the Raphael of 
cats. 

No marvel that Tasso addressed the finest 
of his sonnets to a favorite Tabby, or that to 
Petrarch’s fireside comrade ‘‘ of silken coat ” 
was accorded “‘ careful embalming in Egyp- 
tian style.” Or that Cardinal Wolsey *‘ gave 
audience ” with his chosen companion, “a 
well-fed puss of noble mien,” seated gravely 
beside him, all unconscious of the honor thus 
granted. Or that Mohammed once upon a 
time cut off the skirt of his robe that he 
might rise without disturbing the slumbers 
of a well-beloved cat, a matronly creature, an 
autocrat, obeying only the master's call. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
See he a ea 
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Extract of REEF 
— = gS 
ALL GOOD COOKS 


tor Gouk fash owing #0 of Ant 


EXTRACT in Soups ant Sauces. Anmoohes 
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good time yor | 
the mistress too ; 
millions) arecomin to know, that 


Pearlinesavestheclothes on your 

as back as well as the clothes in the 
wash ; the paint on your walls— 

the sheen of silver—thelustre 

of glassand reduces the labor 

—drudgery—health breaking 


‘S BAZAR. 


Girls. 


By Heven Exiw Starrett, 1x The Forum. 


** Thousands who are now in shops and 
other organized industries would really prefer 
work in homes, if only the heavy, 
malodorous, c/othes-destroying work _ = 
ing and laundering were not required and 
expected of them.” 


Well—if this is true there’s a 
for girls and 
or women (by 








—temper and comfort wear- 


ing work of a and cleaning to almost nothing. 


Besides—the girl—the 
satisfied with the results. 


mistress—or both—are better 


It cleanses—restores original colors 


—but hurts nothing, not even delicate skin—luxurious for 


bathing—be among the bright 


Beware 


thing in a of Pearline, do ‘he honest thing—coed i it back. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers | will tell ya. 


Pesrfins | is never peddled, and if your sroaee sends 


ones and use Pearline. 
** this 
LsE— 


ou some- 
ew York. 


’ or “the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
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.. FOR 


Walt Whitman. 

The Frontispiece is a portrait of WALT 
Wurman, who also contributes a 
poem, entitled Death’s Valley, to accom- 
ny a full-page engraving of GEORGE 
NNESS’S great painting “The Valley 
of the Shadow of Death.” The portrait 
is from a painting by J.W. ALEXANDER. 


The Last Days of Shelley. 
| An article by Signor Gutpo BIAG1, with 
new documents throwing light upon the 
cremation of the dead t, and with 
f| portraits of Italians still living who 
witnessed it. 
An Indian Fair in the Mexican 
Hot Country. 
SYLVESTER BAXTER makes this subject 
the theme of a picturesque and attract- 
ive article. Illustrated by ALICE Bar- 
BER STEPHENS. 
La Cabane. 
Another of MCLENNAN’s admirable 
Canadian Habitant sketches, illustrated 
by C. S. REINHART. 
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The Tempest, 
with Epwin A. ABBey’s illustrations. 
A comment on the play is contributed 
by Mr. LANG. 
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Subscription Price, $4 oo a Year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus.isHEers, NEW YORK. 
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“Brother to the Sea.” aN 

By JULIAN RALPH, contains a descrip- ¢ 
tion of Lake Superior and the sur- a 
rounding region, with illustrations by § 7 
FREDERIC REMINGTON and CHARLES D< 
GRAHAM. ey, 
The Danube Papers. 7 < 
From the Black Forest to the Black @ 
Sea, The third article in this series of 4 
papers by F. D. Miter, with illustra- |} 
tions from ALFRED PARSONs’s and F, 34 
D. MiLvet’s drawings. ZY 
The World of Chance. BS < 
Secont instalment of W. D. HowELis’s @y 
New Novel. SW 
aN 
Eleanore Cuyler. Wy 
A short story, by RicHarp Hagpinc 34 
Davis, illustrated by C.D. Ginson. @ 
———— i 4 
Ancient Lake Region of America. 4s 


By JAMEs RICHARDSON. Western 
Modes of City Management. By JvuL- 
IAN RALPH. The Mystery of Columbus. ° 
By EuGene LAWRENCE. 
lish Public Schools. — Poems. 
THomas BaILey ALpricu, Louise I. 
GuINeY, and MADISON CAWEIN, 
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BEST Comin MEDICINE. 
- CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
PLEASANT AND AGREEABLE TO 
THE TASTE.CHILDREN TAKE 
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Safely Cured. 
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Dr. Edith Berdan, 113 Mora 
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VAN HOUTEN?S: 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Parthest.” 
tried, used always.” 
“But Law, there's 
0 credit in being 
olly when you 

, dave Van Hov- 
TEN’ Ww Cocoa to 








MARE TAPLEY. 


PERFECTLY PURE. 

Its great success has,of course,led to many 
imitations, but it is generally admitted, and 
a comparison will easily prove that none 
equais Van Heuten's in deliciousness, and 
nutritive qualities. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Wb, Cans. 
97 If not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
oets.to either Van Houren & Zoon,106 Reade 
St..New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
by Van Houten & Zoon,Weesp,Holland. At. 


Titi COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer Tea? See that itis 
made from the GENUINE. 
| Incomparably the best. 























Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly, 


See Baron Liebig's 
signature in blue 
on each label, thus: 











IE. COUDRAY’S) 


gOUQUE; | 
1 CHois! 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 


—1p— 

SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
XY DRUAGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, 8. J 
i orneeiiemenennntilianmemnietnatintendillice ail teiesietemsinannamiateiieen 
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1836. ‘deniers | 
EAS 
OL 
Is The First Analysts 
unquestionably in the World 
the perfection pronounce it 
of Pure 
Olive Oil. 
S RAE &CO. - - - ~- - Laecnorn, Iraty, 








BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPP S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED 12 LB. TINS ONLY. 


SGANISUMNS sates 


“a ak 


of imitations. 
NOTICE 





=p | JOSEPH sILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosirion, 1889, 
_ THE MO! MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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AGENTS wat WANTED The roan aod oak : 
and a to you 
GEO" STINSON & CO. =% 
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SOME WAYS OF SERVING 
SWEETBREADS. 

WEET BREADS are daily becoming more 
\J and more in demand, both to tempt the 
capricious appetite of convalescent invalids, 
and for dainty dishes on dinner, lunch, or 
tea tables 

While by no means difficult to cook, care 
must be taken to follow the directions for 
their preparation, 
no matter which of the recipes is chosen. 
the better. Put them first 


fleshy they are 


into tepid water, letting them remain from | 
fifteen minutes to half an hour, then set on | 


the fire in cold water to which a little salt 
has been added. As soon as the water be- 
gins to boil, pour it off, and slip them into a 
pan of cold water until they are perfectly 
cold. This parboiling and chilling, which 
is termed blanching, makes them fair and 
white 

Next remove the pipe and the skin. For 
this purpose scissors are better than a knife. 
(It is said that woman signalized her entrance 
into the chemist's laboratory by substituting 
the pitcher and the scissors for the bottle and 
the knife always used by man.) And as the 
sweetbreads are in pairs, cut them apart. 

Served Whole with White Sauce.—The sauce 
requires half a cup of milk, one table-spoon- 
ful of flour, and a piece of butter the size of 
an English walnut (allow the flour and the 
butter to each sweetbread). Braid the flour 
and the butter together, let the milk come to 


a boil, stir in the flour and the butter, add a | 
mace, and let all simmer five or ten 


blade of 
minutes. The sweetbreads are simmered in 
this sauce until every tinge of pink disap 
pears. They are kept in shape with the 
wooden toothpicks—called toothpick skew- 
ers—used for fish and small birds. 

When thoroughly done, lay them on a dish, 
put a border of parsley round them, and pour 
the white sauce over and around them. The 
mace is, of course, removed before serving. 

Sweetbreads with Cauliflower.—Cut the cau- 
liflower into handsome pieces, blanch and trim 
the sweetbreads, and lay them all in a deep 
saucepan. Fill two-thirds of the depth of 
the pan with water, season with a few blades 
of mace, pepper,and salt. Let the whole stew 
for three-quarters of an hour 

To serve, place the sweetbreads in the cen- 
tre of the dish, arrange the cauliflower in a 
border, and pour the gravy—thickened with 
cream and a table-spoonful of butter and of 
flour rubbed together—over the sweetbreads. 

Sweetbreads with Tomato.—Stew a quart of 
tomatoes until they are quite smooth — 
which will require about three-quarters of 
an hour—then rub them through a strainer 
so that you will have a smooth thick sauce. 
Have ready four sweetbreads, blanched and 
trimmed. Put them into a pan with the to- 
mato, season with salt, pepper, and mace or 
nutmeg. Add two or three table-spoonfuls 
of butter rolled in flour. Set the pan over 
the fire, and stew until the sweetbreads are 
thoroughly done, which will be in about 
three-quarters ofan hour. Before taking off, 
stir in the well-beaten yolks of two eggs. 
Serve with small pieces of fried bread placed 
in the dish with the sweetbreads, and the 
sauce poured over. 

Sweetbread COroquettes, — After blanching 
and trimming the sweetbreads, cut them into 
dice (or cold sweetbreads can be used), add 
a little cold chicken or cold veal cut very 
fine to give the sweetbreads more firmness. 
Without the meat, it would be difficult to 
shape them. Then add grated bread, grated 
lemon - peel, and very delicate seasoning. 
Moisten with white sauce or cream, with an 

beaten up in it, and form into cones or 
rolls. Roll in egg and bread - crumbs, and 
fry in deep lard, using a wire basket. 

Sweethreads with Oysters.—Blanch and trim 
four large sweetbreads, and cut them in 

uarters. Remove the hard muscle from 
three dozen oysters, strain the liquor into a 
saucepan, and season with mace and pepper, 
but no salt. Put in the sweetbreads and 
three table-spoonfuls of butter rolled in the 
same quantity of flour. When the sweet- 
breads are done, add the oysters, and as soon 
as plump—in five minutes—-take them all off. 
Add four table spoonfuls of cream, and serve 
very hot in a deep dish or in small fancy 
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Complying with general re- 
quest, 
BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 
States be covered with 
A Tasteless and 
Soluble Coating, 
completely disguising the 
taste of the Pill without in any 


way impairing its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 


s ow York Denes yi Canal Serest. ad 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


PREMIUMS FOR VERSES. 


* 








the process being the same | 


In selecting, the larger, plumper, and more | 











who recognize its merits, we have concluded to offer 
twelve premiums for contributions from the many who 
have used the “ Ivory” and know its value. 

The premiums to be as follows: 


First, $300.00 Seventh, $150.00 
Second, 275.00 Eighth, 125.00 
‘Third, 260.00 Ninth, 100.00 
Fourth, 225.00 ‘Tenth, 75.00 
Fifth, 200.00 Eleventh, 60.00 
Sixth, 175.00 ‘Twelfth, 25.00 


CONDITIONS: 


The verses must not contain more than twenty-four 
lines nor less than twelve lines; the lines must not 
average more than eight words each. 


Three competent persons will act as judges. 


Write the verses on one sheet of paper and your | 


FULL NAME and FULL ADDRESS upon another. 

It is to be understood that we are to have the privi- 
lege of keeping any verses not quite good enough to 
entitle the writer to a premium upon payment of ten 
($1000) dollars. All versés to be received by us not later 
than July 1st, 1892. Payment of premiums will be made 
as promptly after that date as possible. Address 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO.,, 


CINCINNATI. 
‘““CUPID’S SECRET.” 


Could anything more 
exquisite and dainty be 
selected as a trade-mark 
for an elegant toilet hux- 
ury than this: ‘* Cupid's 
Secret” (cream paste) for 
the teeth? It Preserves 
and Beautifies. Is Fra- 
grant and Lasting. ‘“‘A 
In large opal Jars, extra 





Lyrics. 





By Cora Fassett Printed on Holland 
Paper. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 








Joy Forever.” 
quantity, by mail, 50 cents. 


THE NICHOLS & BROWN C0., 


The lyrics of Cora Fabbri, whose death is a 
loss to literature, are true poetry of sentiment 
and affection, beautiful in their conception, choice 
in their expression, and full of rhythmic sweet- 
Palmyra, New York. | ness.—Observer, N. Y. 

Terr ~~ Forcefal, tuneful, altogether charming, and full 
| of the best things.— Boston Traveller. 

A new book of poetry worthy of the name is 
treasure trove; they are not plentiful, but win 
| great favor, for “ When the gods arrive, the half- 
| gods go.” An unexpected find occurs in the lyries 


104 Main Street, 
*Athenstaedt’s 
 casroune recrees oF | RON ; 
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Strengthens the System and restores 5 of Cora Fabbri, productions which appear un- 
heralded and unannounced by aught save their 

eal Bea y 
2 Hi th »Vigo Fens uty; own sweetness. True poetry is an exacting mis- 
; For Mm .- 4d. tress, demanding clearness of thought, elegance 


of expression, harmonious sound, and faultless 
rhythm. These qualities, in greater or lesser 
measure, inform the Lyrics,—Philadelphia Led- 











}LEHN & FINK, sou Accwrs, N.Y. 
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OR. HEBRA’'S 


VIOLA CREAM 
feats 
Say ata 


We could, had we the space, quote some fine, 
strong bits, worthy of any poet. — Independent, 
N.Y. 

This collection of songs and lyrics will bear 
| being judged on its merits. Although the range 
is narrow in these poems, and a repetition of 
thought and phrase is to be noted, they possess 
many of the characteristics of true poetry; the 
singing quality, the grace and picturesqueness, 
the simplicity and fervor of song that is more 
than cold art or self-conscious rhetoric. At her 
best, as in such pieces as “ With the Linnets,” 
“Little Hand,” “May,” and “To Edith,” Miss 
Fabbri leaves us some heartfelt and lovely lyrical 
poetry.—Hartford Courant. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gi” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 
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G. C. BITTNER & co., TOLEDO, °. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche's | Herbal bal Embrocation, 


ougera & Co., 30 a 











publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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TITUS COLPFURE. THE GREAT SUCCESS. 





A complete stock of Tortoise-Shell Goods, 
911 Broadway. 20th and List Sts. 
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49 Liberty St.N. 





Madame Porter's 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 





WHICH ON SHALL WE 
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A. 
e Every one should read this little book.” — Athenaeum. 











Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
—— Stomach, Headache, 
spepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bie and Gastric affections 
Whitens 
Price 25 


of the Stomach. 
Teeth to perfection. 
cents per box, by mail. 
DITMAN’'S PHARMACY, 
Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 
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